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FLAGS OF THE EMPIRE IN COLOUR ■& 


Can the Moose Be Saved? 



Tha natives oi Alaska are killing oil the moose in such large numbers that it is feared the 
animal will soon become extinct there. Efforts are being made to protect it, though in 
such a remote region any effective action is difficult. See page 2 


THE TALKING DRUMS 

CHIEF SCOUT’S IDEA 
FOR THE BOYS 

The Beat of the Ashanti Drum 
and How it Works 

WHAT IT DOES AND 
DOES NOT DO 

Sir Robert Baden-Poweil, who was 
once a scout in Ashanti, is preparing a 
great treat for his Boy Scouts by intro¬ 
ducing to them the Ashanti drums. 

In Ashanti, whenever there is a great 
palaver, the drums of- the chiefs echo 
through the dense forest, telling the 
people what is to come, summoning 
them to. the rites and ceremonies. 

The drums can call a chief by name ; 
they can proclaim to the people when a 
great chief ’ dies ; they can signal an 
alarm of fire or the approach of an 
eiiemy ; they can declare war. More 
than this, these strange drums can tell a 
story : to the listening tribe at the 
palaver they can recount the legend of 
its history. 

When all this is sober fact it is not to 
be wondered at that many tales have 
sprung up of the powers of the drums 
which would make them out to be 
almost as swift to spread news as wire¬ 
less broadcasting. 

Things that Do Not Happen 

It lias been said, for example, that 
the news . of important happenings is 
spread through West Africa, and even 
across Africa, by the sound of the drums, 
faster than anything can travel except 
light or sound. 

That is simply not true : Captain R. 
S. Rattray, of the Gold Coast Political 
Service, who has been able to learn the 
language of the drums and lias taken 
phonographic records of it, says they 
cannot do. these incredible things and 
gives the best , of reasons why. If the 
drums merely signalled by rapping out 
short and long taps on some system like 
the Morse Code, then drum sounding to 
distant drum, continually repeated to 
carry the message on and on, might 
spread news over great distances. 

. This is the kind of signalling that ‘ 
the Chief Scout has in mind to teach the 
Boy Scouts. •. 

Message of the Drums 

. But the drums as drummed by the 
skilled Ashanti drummers do not signal. 
They talk. An Ashanti, by long famili¬ 
arity with tlie sounds they, make; hears 
in them words and phrases. 

What kind of a language is it that the 
drums talk ? There is only a pair of 
drums—the male drum, which sounds a 
low note, and the female drum, which 
sounds a high note. Underneath the 
skin of the male drum is fastened a 
.little piece of iron (an akasa), jingling 
and giving rise to a harsh note, which 
runs intermittently through the more 
musical tones with which -it mingles. 
Ashanti drummers say the drum does 
not talk well without the little pieca of 


iron. The only way in which we can 
explain how the drums talk at all is to 
remind ourselves that if we hear a bar of 
music often repeated we become familiar 
with it. We may even assign a meaning 
to it. For example, the last two notes of 
the bugle call of the Last Post are 
sometimes fancifully interpreted to say: 
“ Black hole 1 Black hole ! ” The 
Ashanti drummers become familiar with 
the common phrases aiid set-pieces. 

Even so, we are only at the beginning 
of a very difficult and very ancient way 
of putting words to the sound of a 
drum. The. peculiarities of the Ashanti 
language take us another step. It is a 
language of a great number of vowel 
sounds. More than that, it is a language 
of- tones, so that one word has more 
than one meaning, according to whether 
it is spoken in a rising or a falling tone, 
If it is a word of more than, a syllable 
its meaning changes according to which 
syllable is accented. If a phrase is 
used the meaning changes according to 
the word emphasised.- Then the loud¬ 
ness with which a syllable is pronounced, 
or tile speed at which syllables or 
phrases are uttered, or the stops 


between words, all have a definite and 
well-understood meaning.■ 

The Ashanti language, in short, is 
much more simple, much more primi¬ 
tive, than ours ; it is much more eco¬ 
nomical, and slight alterations in tone, 
speed, stops, and emphasis give it 
meanings that we have to supply, in a 
longer and more roundabout way in our 
spoken tongue. 

Consequently a large number of tlie 
meanings and phrases of the Ashanti 
language can be put on two drums, 
because in the hands of skilful drummers 
the drums can speak together, speak 
singly, speak loud, speak low, speak 
quickly one after the other, speak at 
intervals, or speak slowly. 

What they really can do when they 
are put to the test is shown by Captain 
Rattray’s phonographic record on seven 
cylinders of the legendary History of 
Mampon as told by them. 

In Captain Rattray’s book on Ashanti, 
lately published by the Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, he has. written down tlie 
notes sounded by the drums, ii is the 
strangest record ever made of one of the 
strangest-languages. 


THE BIRDS OF FARNE 

OLD FRIENDS IN 
ENGLAND’S STORY 

The Beautiful Tale of Cuthbert 
and the Monks of Lindisfarne 

SANCTUARY 

All Nature lovers will rejoice to know 
that the birds of Fame have received 
rights of sanctuary, which means that 
they are to be protected in future from 
the men with tlie guns. . 

A right of sanctuary in medieval 
days meant that if a man who was 
fleeing from arrest could reach and touch 
the sanctuary of a church lie was safe. 

And here comes the old legend, which 
would riiake it appear that the Fame 
birds'today deserve tlieir privilege. It 
is concerned with Cuthbert, one of the 
most beautiful figures in our eariy 
English story. ' 

The Flight of Cuthbert 

Cuthbert, often called the Apostle of 
the.Lowlands, was a humble, good man, 
a missionary monk of. the Abbey of 
Melrose. He lived in tlie seventh century, 
and spent his youth and prime wandering 
about in remote and savage districts 
where rib other monk had thought of 
penetrating, winning the hearts of men 
by his sweet nature and goodness. When 
he was very old, Cuthbert became 
Bishop of Lindisfarne, for a hundred 
| years the centre of religion in England. 

When age was coming over him he fled 
from the tumults and fights of the 
northern tracts, and sought peace in one 
of the barren islands of Fariie. There he 
made himself , a hut of stone and turf, 
deep set in the rocks, and s ttled clown 
very happily to pray and draw nearer 
God. He found it necessary, liketmyone 
else, to have food, but the story tells 
that, whenever he sowed a patch of oats 
to be sure of sonic porridge, tlie birds 
swooped down and ate the seeds. 

A Talk with the Birds 

Cuthbert felt rather sad, and lie 
thought awhile. Then he called together 
his little brothers the birds, as Francis 
of Assisi did a little later, and had a talk 
with them, begging them out of - the 
kindness of their hearts, and for the dear 
Lord’s sake, to leave his oats alone. 

The birds agreed. When Cuthbert 
sowed his': next crop they left it un¬ 
touched, and it grew to a fair harvest. . 

Something was due to birds who could 
be so forbearing ; and it appears that the 
“ limners ”—tlie monies who limned, or 
illumined, one of the most famous 
manuscript books in the world, the 
Lindisfarne Gospels—remembered tlie 
birds of Fame. They drew pictures of 
them, quaint and lovely, among the 
beautiful sweeps of colour which made 
glorious their book of Christ’s story. 

We can see pages of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels in the British Museum, and the 
next time we look attliem we shall surely 
remember this pretty legend of Cuthbert 
and the birds who obeyed his behest. 
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WHY THE FRANC 
GOES DOWN 

NATION LIVING ON THE 
SAVINGS OF ITS PEOPLE 

French Government Faces the 
Facts and Taxes the Nation 

RESULTS OF LONG BORROWING 

The heavy fall in the value of the 
French franc, serious as it is for France, 
may yet do good if it compels her to 
recognise certain hard facts of the 
situation in Europe. 

When a trading country cannot get 
as much foreign money as she is accus¬ 
tomed to in exchange for her own, it 
means that people are losing confidence 
in her power or willingness to pay her 
debts. That is why the Austrian 
crown and the German mark lost their 
value ; the French franc has started on 
the same disastrous road. 

Taxes and Savings 

Why have people begun to lose con¬ 
fidence in the franc ? It is because the 
French Government has never since the 
war put on enough taxes to meet its 
expenditure, but has been content to 
make ends meet by continual borrowings 
•—chiefly fom the savings of the thrifty 
French people themselves. As with 
individuals, so with nations; nations 
that are always borrowing and never re¬ 
paying induce the belief after a time 
that they never will and never can repay. 

So the purchasing power of the franc 
goes down, which means that the cost 
of living in France goes up, and at the 
same time the value of the revenue 
diminishes, the volume of expenditure 
goes up, and the gap between them 
grows wider and wider. 

Balancing the Budget 

But why has the French Government 
taken a course bound to produce 
results so disastrous ? Why has it 
not kept expenditure down, and kept 
taxation up to the point where they 
balance each other ? 

The reason is that from the first 
French Prime Ministers have been telling 
their people that Germany will pay the 
difference, and, of course, if Germany 
was to pay there was no need for French¬ 
men to pay more taxes. 

But unhappily the Allies have not 
agreed as to the way to make Germany 
pay, amd France has been unwilling to 
adopt the British proposals to secure 
Germany’s payment. Germany has, in 
fact, paid considerable sums, but they 
have nearly all been absorbed in the cost 
of the French Armies of Occupation ; 
and at last, after five years on the 
Rhine and twelve months on the Ruhr, 
French statesmen have been compelled 
to acknowledge that France must 
balance her own budget and cannot wait 
any longer for Germany to do it for 
her. So the French people are now be¬ 
ing called upon to pay very heavy in¬ 
creases of taxation and get very much 
less for it in the way of national services. 

Saving the Franc 

It has yet to be seen whether the 
change of policy has come in time to 
save the franc from going the way of 
the rouble and the crown and the mark. 

The present position of things has 
brought Germany to ruin, it has spread 
unemployment far and wide in England, 
and it has retarded the world’s recovery 
from the exhaustion of the Great War. 
The end of it for France is that the 
French people are to be taxed, after all; 
and we may hope that the experts who 
are now looking into the question of 
German payments will fix upon a plan 
which Germany can be compelled to 
follow, so that this vexed question can 
be for ever settled. 


WILD MEN OF THE 
FRONTIER 

One of India’s Great 
Problems 

THE FIERCE TRIBES OF THE 
MOUNTAIN FASTNESSES 

A very difficult problem of Empire 
has been solved—for the moment, at 
least—by the news of the surrender to 
the Afghan Government of the largest 
of the gangs of outlaws who have been 
at their dastardly work on the North- 
West Frontier of India. 

They were only a handful of men, 
but under their leader Ajab, in the wild 
mountain country on the road from 
Peshawar to Kabul, they eluded the 
pursuit of our troops again and again. 

The Indian Government called on the 
young Ameer of Afghanistan, where the 
outlaws had their base, to - aid in the 
pursuit. 

Curiously enough, when the Ameer 
sent a force toward the border, he was 
suspected of hostile intentions toward 
India, and warlike supplies consigned to 
him through Bombay were held up by 
our Government officials. Support was 
given to these suspicions by the fact 
that another gang of murderers captured 
and lodged in Kabul gaol by the Afghans 
managed to escape. It is hoped the 
new captives will be held safely this 
time and duly punished, but punishment 
is not enough. 

These wild tribes lead a precarious 
existence in their mountain fastnesses, 
and if they are to settle down to civilised 
life they need other help than bombs 
from aeroplanes to enable them to do 
so. Murder . and kidnapping must be 
prevented and punished with a stern 
hand, but the responsibility of either 
the Indian or the Afghan Government 
does not stop there. They have a 
civilising mission to perform. If tribes 
who live by pillage can be helped to 
become self-supporting, the temptation 
to pillage will diminish. They grow 
crops of a sort, and breed cattle of a 
sort; can we not help them to improve 
and multiply both ? 


CAN THE MOOSE BE 
SAVED ? 

Alaskan Natives Blotting It Out 

BIGGEST MEMBER OF THE DEER 
FAMILY 

The moose is in danger of being exter¬ 
minated in Alaska, and the United States 
Government is to try to save it. 

It is a particularly interesting animal, 
being the largest of all the deer family, 
and it would be a thousand pities if it 
were to become as extinct as the mam¬ 
moth, which once roamed Alaska in its 
company. 

There are laws to protect it, but in a 
remote and difficult country like Alaska 
laws are difficult to enforce. The natives 
in winter must, of course, have «food, 
and they find the easiest way of getting 
it is to shoot the moose, which, on the 
snow-covered and frozen ground, finds 
it difficult to travel quickly. 

There is plenty of fish in Alaska, but 
more effort is needed to catch the fish 
than to kill the moose, and - so the 
natives take the easy path. 

The moose does not travel in herds 
like the caribou, but goes about singly or 
in pairs ; and in summer it is difficult to 
approach, for then it is very wary, and at 
the first sign of danger can flee rapidly. 
In winter, however, its movements are 
hampered. 

The moose also inhabits Northern 
Canada, and there, as in Alaska, its 
numbers are decreasing from the same 
cause. Not only the natives, but the 
white men in the lumber camps, are 
said to kill large numbers for food. The 
Canadian Government, however, is 
anxious to preserve the animal, and is 
now endeavouring to enforce its pro¬ 
tective laws Picture on page one. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



There are now 400,000 telephones in 
use in London. 


Fifty local authorities in the Greater 
London area, and many in the provinces, 
have passed resolutions in favour of 
“ walking on the left.” 

The All-Native Cabinet 

- In his last speech, Mr. S. M. Bruce 
mentioned that he is the only native 
Australian who has ever presided over 
an all-native Australian Cabinet. . 

Pineapples in South Africa 

Pineapple-growing has spread enor¬ 
mously in South Africa, where there 
are now about 40,000 acres under culti¬ 
vation, with about 150 million plants. 

Fined for Harbouring Rats 

An East London firm was fined £5 for 
failing to prevent its premises from be¬ 
coming infested with rats. This was the 
first prosecution under the Rats and 
Mice Destruction Act. 

Church Union in Australia 

Reluctance on the part of the Presby¬ 
terians makes it unlikely that the 
proposed union of the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Congregational Churches 
in Australia will be reached. 

A Big Catch 

The total weight of fish landed in 
Great Britain last year was 16,931,549 
hundredweights, valued at £17,280,171, 
as against 17,749,786 hundredweights in 
1922, valued at £17,784,041. 

£500,000,000 Saved 

The.number of National Savings Cer¬ 
tificates sold in 1923 was about 64 
millions, representing a cash investment 
of £51,000,000. This makes a total of 
673 million certificates, representing 
£524,000,000 since the certificates were 
first issued. 

STORM CENTRE OF, 
NORTH AFRICA 
Tangier and Its Problems 
A TREATY AND A TANGLE 

One of the first problems of foreign 
policy with which the new British Gov¬ 
ernment will have to deal is the question 
of Tangier. 

That Moorish city has been a storm 
centre in European politics for many 
years now. It was there that, nearly 
nineteen years ago, the German Emperor 
landed to denounce the secret treaties 
by which the partition of Morocco be¬ 
tween France and Spain had been 
arranged with Britain; and as -the 
gateway to Morocco trade it has been 
a bone of contention ever since. 

The secret treaties allotted it to Spain 
with the rest of the North Morocco 
coast, giving France the southern area 
behind the coast. . But a new treaty, 
lately entered into, and agreed upon by 
Lord Curzon, puts it under the control 
of an international body with a French 
administrator, who, it is alleged, will 
have effective power. Italy declares 
that she has not equal representation 
on this international assembly, and that 
her approval is asked only after the 
new treaty has been completed. She 
considers the - French ascendency in 
Morocco dangerous to her own position 
in the Mediterranean. 

Creating a Colonial Empire 

Spain also is dissatisfied, but the in¬ 
fluence of Spain has produced endless 
warfare in Morocco. Many of the 
Spanish people believe she would gain 
by coming out of Morocco altogether. 

On the other hand, the heart of 
France is set on creating a great colonial 
empire, which shall trade exclusively 
with her, and shall breed soldiers to 
fight her battles, and the new treaty at 
least secures that Morocco shall re¬ 
main outside it. The aim of Britain is to 
secure equal trade . opportunities for 
all-comers and fair treatment for the 
people of Morocco. Her disinterestedness 
gives her great power, and it should 
enable her yet to reconcile the disputants. 


HE WENT ABOUT 
DOING GOOD 

SEYMOUR GRENFELL 

A Rare Kind of Man in the 
Village and the Town 

A SCOUT BEFORE THE SCOUTS 

We take these notes from The Times. They 
are written by a friend of Charles Seymour 
Grenfell, a metal merchant in the City, who 
lived for ever four score years and ten a life 
of chivalry and service, and has now died 
down in Devon. 

It is cheering in these days to read of those 
who spend their lives as Jesus did, in going 
about doing good. 

His was an unique personality ; and 
the affection he inspired in all with 
whom he came into contact was specially 
felt by his neighbours of every age. and 
every degree. 

Children were always a special delight 
to him. He had a genius for under¬ 
standing them, and an ever youthful spirit 
that entered into and shared all their 
pursuits and pleasures. This was asso¬ 
ciated with an unfailing sense of humour, 
which lasted up to the very end, and 
created around him a perpetual atmo¬ 
sphere of gaiety and light-heartedness. 

To appreciate him fully one had to 
see him in his own village. I remember 
once spending an hour with him at the 
post-office there, while awaiting a 
telephone call ; and his intimacy with 
every man, woman, and child who came 
in was a revelation. 

His manners were most courteous, 
and revealed an old-fashioned • spirit 
of chivalry, which prompted him always 
to lift his hat when he met even his 
youngest daughter in her perambulator. 

The Joy of Giving 

To give and give and give was the 
main idea of his life, and generally to 
give surreptitiously. In order to do this 
he was as economical about things for 
himself as he was lavish for others. 
He was brought up long before the Scout 
Movement was initiated, but 'lie was a 
living example of their motto : “ Do 
a kind deed every day.” 

He was always seeking to “ lift lame 
dogs over stiles,” and was able, through 
his business connections, to start 
hundreds of young men and women on 
successful careers. On his daily journev 
in the train to London, he would be 
noticed carrying up flowers, fruit, news¬ 
papers, and magazines to take to as¬ 
sistants in shops where he was a customer, 
or to clerk's and typists in the City ; and 
it is only now that many of his little 
unrecorded acts of kindness are coming 
to the light of day in letters from those 
whose daily, routine of life has been 
cheered by his daily passing. 

This world would indeed be nearer 
the Kingdom of Heaven had we more 
such characters as that of Seymour 
Grenfell for our inspiration and guide. 

THE HAWK AND THE 
RABBIT-HOLE 
What Happens in New Zealand 

A twelve-year-old New Zealand reader 
sends us some notes on hawks in that country, 
after reading what an Irish gamekeeper said 
some time ago of hawks and rabbits in Tyrone. 

Here, 2000 feet above sea level, hawks 
may be shot in hundreds. The Waiouru 
Plains, about twelve miles distant, are 
infested by rabbits, and the hawks live 
on them. They will sit over a burrow 
and catch the rabbit as it leaves its hole. 

When we trap rabbits for their skins 
we have to be out before daybreak, or 
the hawks will have destroyed half the 
catch. They will kill and eat a rabbit in 
a trap, taking no notice of the trap or the 
rattling of the chain. 

The hawks have a spread of four feet 
from tip to tip of the wings. I have 
seen as many as 74 in a flock. When 
they gather together and tower up in the 
sky it is a sure sign of bad weather. 
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THE HOME OF THE 
GREATEST COLD 

FAMOUS EXPERIMENTS 

C.N. Visit to a Great Laboratory 
at Leyden 

WHAT 70 MEN ARE TRYING 
TO DO 

In a beautiful, quiet building by the 
side of a tranquil canal in Holland is 
the home of the greatest cold, on Earth. 

It is the part of the famous Leyden 
University where Professor Kamer- 
iingh Onnes has worked for years on the 
problem of reaching that wonderful 
state where temperature does not exist. 

In the very coldest oi our winters we 
talk of temperatures 20 degrees below 
freezing point Try and imagine what it 
must be like in a temperature 400 degrees 
or more, Fahrenheit, below freezing ! 

At such a low temperature even the 
very electrons find it almost impossible 
to move, and most substances lose their 
chemical' properties altogether. If we 
could get to the absolute zero, a number 
of wonderful things might happen. It 
would be a wonderland of chemistry of 
which no man yet dare speak. 

Nearing Absolute Zero 

On the Centigrade scale, where 100 
degrees means boiling point and o de¬ 
gree is freezing, it would mean going 
down 273 degrees below freezing point. 
By the most amazing ingenuity. Pro¬ 
fessor Onnes has reached within four- 
fifths of a degree of this absolute zero, 
an infinite cold where an electric cur¬ 
rent induced in a coil of wire can be held 
captive for months, to be released only 
when the coil is brought back to a 
warmer temperature. 

These famous experiments, which are 
still in progress, have all been done at 
Leyden, because nowhere else has any¬ 
body succeeded in getting the degree "of 
cold necessary to carry them out. 

Such extremely cold temperatures 
are produced in a most intricate way. 
If we evaporate ether or ammonia, the 
cold caused by the evaporation is very 
great, but if we evaporate liquid air or 
liquid hydrogen the cold produced is most 
intense. Several huge laboratories have 
been built at Leyden, and Professor 
Onnes, with 70 assistants, works un¬ 
ceasingly to get down just a little lower. 

Probing Nature’s Secrets 

The other day he told a C.N. repre¬ 
sentative that he did not believe we 
should ever get below seven-tenths of a 
degree absolute, or just under three- 
quarters of a degree within absolute 
zero, unless some entirely new chemical 
discoveries are made. It may, indeed, 
take years to get even one-hundredth of a 
degree lower. He expects it will take 
three years to make the thermometers 
necessary to measure the new low tem¬ 
peratures at which he is aiming. 

Meantime, the world looks on with 
wonder, for this famous scientist and 
his great'collaborator, Dr. Crommelin, 
are trying to probe into a secret of 
Nature which may reveal a whole realm 
of unknown marvels. 

CATS AND LAMBS 
A Remarkable Story 

Mr A. Knight, of Spring Vale, New 
South Vales, has lately been losing a 
number of newly-born lambs, and he 
imagined that the losses were due to the 
ravages of foxes. 

But his son, out in the scrub one clay, 
saw a large cat, which had gone wild, 
eating a lamb. As soon as he ap¬ 
proached the cat ran away. Not long 
after the same boy saw a young lamb, 
.which was with its mother, attacked by 
a cat of the same kind. The ewe showed 
fight in defence of its young, and the 
cat immediately retreated. It was shot, 
and was found to be a large cat of the 
domestic variety. A number of these 
cats had been seen about, the district, 
but before tl.e boy’s discovery the killing 
of the lamb' had not been connected 
with them in any way. 
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SWEDEN’S ART GALLERY IN LONDON 


THE NEW CAMERA 


Remarkable Power Brought 
to the Aid of Science 


WHAT IT WILL DO 


300.000 PHOTOGRAPHS 
A MINUTE 

I An astonishing camera has lust been 
| invented bv Mr. H. B. Grylls, who 
described it tire other day at the 
i Imperial College of Science. 

The camera is a wonder in mere size, 
j for it weighs over two tons : but its 
I real marvel is that it takes photographs 
! at 5000 a second, or 300,000 a minute. 

! The ordinary kinema camera takes c ; 6o 
I a minute, and the special camera for 
j slow-motion pictures takes ofioo. 

For the first time, with this new 
I camera, we are able to see clearly what 
| happens to a golf hall when it is struck 
by the club, for this camera records 
j everything as if it were taking place 
I slowly before our eves. The player’s 
! club is iu contact with the ball onlv 
! for a 1200th of a second, and the new 
] photographs show that during that time 
; the side of the hard ball is pressed quite 
: fiat. Then it springs out again, like a 
j hollow india-rubber ball does when we 
; press on it and remove our hand. 

Ball Shaped Like a Penny 

A hard india-rubber ball, on which, 
[apparently, no impression could be 
made when it was struck and stamped 
upon, was placed on a tee, and a heavy 
wooden plug was fired at it so as to 
drive it with great force and at high 
j speed against a steel plate, the whole- 
process being photographed by the high¬ 
speed camera. 

The pictures show some astonishing 
results, all as plainly as if the ball were 
standing still. When the wooden pro¬ 
jectile struck the hard ball, the ball was 
pressed into the shape .of a half-moon. 
As the ball flew through the air it 
lengthened out in the direction of flight 
and took the shape of an egg. Then, 
when it struck the steel plate, it flattened 
in the opposite direction and looked 
like a penny stuck on a wall. At once, 
however, it rebounded and became 
again a sphere, as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened to it. 

The Collapsing Globe 

A glass globe from which the air had 
been extracted was struck with a 
hammer. The photographs showed that 
first of all glass fragments flowed like a 
jet of water from a hole in the side of 
the globe opposite to the side struck. 
Then a stream of. particles rushed back 
towards the hammer, and finally the 
whole globe collapsed. 

The possibilities of this remarkable 
camera are incalculable. Science has 
had placed within its reach a new and 
valuable instrument of research. 


DRIVING IN THE RIVETS 
Great Hammer of Niagara 

Perhaps the most wonderful riveting 
machine in the world is now being used 
at Niagara Falls to drive home the giant 
rivets of the new penstocks. 

A penstock is the channel conveying 
water to a turbine at a liydro-electric 
generating station, and the new pen¬ 
stocks at Niagara are being built for the 
development of the water-power there. 

This riveter is the biggest ever made, 
and-weighs. 150 tons. It drives 450 rivets 
in a working day of eight hours, a quan¬ 
tity which, hand-driven, would require 
the services of 21 men. 

But it is not only in speed that this 
machine excels; it does the work far 
more efficiently than, men could. The 
rivets used at the penstocks are an inch 
and a half thick, and it would be very 
difficult to drive them home by hand. 

The riveter ha', an enormous steel 
hook, and is moved from rivet to rivet 
by means of a crane. Picture on page 1 


An Open Air Painter, by Carl Larsson 


Portrait of a well-known journalist, by 
Ernst Josephson 


Portrait of a Swedish maiden, by N 
Anders Zorn 


Churchgoers in Boats, by Carl Wilhelmson 

An exhibition of paintings by well-known Swedish artists has been held in London by 
the Royal Academy and has attracted much attention. Many fine works 0 ! art were 
shown, and some of these we reproduce on this page 
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THE MAN WHO 
FOUND A SHIP 

STORY OF LONDON’S 
RIVER 

Dutch Vessel that was 
Abandoned and Came Home 

MYSTERIES OF RIVER AND SEA 

. All sorts of interesting tilings are hap¬ 
pening every day on London’s river. 

People who wander down in Dockland 
can always see mysterious cargoes, 
labelled for ports at the other side of the 
world, being hauled along for shipment; 
and the most unimaginative of these 
wanderers cannot help but muse on the 
adventures of tide and wind that must 
befall the cargo ere it is landed on the 
harbour stones of an outlandish port. 

People take this for granted, and 
never dream of “ writing to-tlie papers ” 
about it; but, in case we should forget 
liow near we are to the . mysteries that 
control the lives of those who go down 
to the sea in ships, Mr. McCarthy, a 
waterman of the Thames, has told us 
what befell him the other day. 

Looming in the Fog 

He was rowing across the river in a 
fog when he saw the dim lines of a ship’s 
bows, and became aware that a vessel 
was drifting on the tide. This seemed to 
him rather unusual. He pulled alongside 
and hailed her. When no voice replied 
he climbed on deck and called again. He 
went from the captain’s cabin to the 
ship’s boys’ niches in the bows, and in 
amazement found that the vessel was 
empty. She was reeling a little as she 
drifted, and was already lying low in 
the water. 

' Mr. McCarthy at once got a tug and 
had the boat hauled into dock. There 
her story was presently discovered. 
She was the Holendrecht, of Rotterdam, 
and she had been in collision in the fog 
with another steamer called the Corea. 
The Holendrecht seemed hurt, from the 
shock, and from her heavy list appeared 
to be on the point of sinking. Her crew 
were taken on the Corea, and she was left 
to go “ down among the dead men.” 

Drifting Without a Crew 

Many a story beloved by sailors is 
recalled by this, incident. There is 
always something ghostly about an 
empty ship floating along the fairway of 
a river, or drifting out on the high seas— 
something that seems akin to finding a 
house in a deep wood with all the lights 
glowing and hearths rosy, and not a soul 
in it, or near it, or ever returning to it. 

. . There was the Marie Celeste. Half a 
century ago the world was talking of 
her, and her mystery is but increased 
with the passing of years. She was found 
on the high seas, drifting,'tenantless, 
like a blind man wandering in a vast 
desert. She had sailed from New York 
to Genoa, and the skipper had taken 
his little daughter to bear him company. 

When the boat was found breakfast 
was on the table, the needlework of the 
skipper’s wife where she had laid it down, 
and the playthings of the little one lying 
about. The Marie Celeste was in perfect 
order save that her papers and her 
chronometer had gone. 

The Waves that Laugh 

The sea is a sorry place for the human 
mind to play detective in. There the 
waves laugh and roll on. A fantastic 
story of the captain’s sudden madness 
involving the death of the whole ship’s 
company of the Marie Celeste was told 
a generation after the Marie Celeste was 
found, but no one believed it. 

Other stories belong more to our own 
times : the tale of the Marion Douglas, 
mysteriously derelict off the Scilly 
Isles ; the Caroll A. Deering, beached 
on the Diamond Shoals off New Jersey, 
each left, so to speak, with all lights 
burning. About these strange boats and 
the sea^s share in their disaster one might 
say the. Arab proverb with a difference— 
“ Only God and the desert know what is 
in my heart.” 


ON THE WAY TO 
A CENTURY 

Happy Brothers of 
Ninety-One 

THE BIG GUNNS OF BRIGHTON 

That was a very happy picture which 
reached the newspapers of the new 
possibilities of human life when Matthew 
Gunn and Mark Gunn, healthy and 
vigorous Brighton twins, kept their 
ninety-first birthday., together in the 
bright and breezy town where they 
were born. 

Two generations ago men were 
thought of as middle-aged at forty, and 
as getting oldish at sixty. But life is 
lengthening with such a pace, and 
keeping up its power of enjoyment so 
well, that we do not wonder much when 
hopefulness lasts out for ninety years or 
more. Still, for twins to have kept hale 
and hearty to ninety is a fact that must 
make the life assurance people uneasy 
about their calculations of life and death. 

Here are men whose father was busy 
in Brighton when it had not yet lost 
sight of its old name of Brighthelmstone. 
They were born when William the 
Fourth was king. They remember going 
to London by trains which were as open 
to all the winds and storms as a farmer’s 
gig, and arriving looking like snow-men. 

And, wide-awake to what is going on 
all the world over, they can now connect, 
through their own experiences, those 
far-off days of wonderful travel by 
steam with listening, if they like to try, 
to voices and music from beyond the 
broad Atlantic. 

The marvels that may come with 
another ninety years, beginning from 
now, no imagination can conceive. For 
life is packed with wonders, and grows 
longer constantly as well as fuller. 
Matthew Gunn and Mark Gunn of 
Brighton, meeting daily in their morning 
walks, are fine proofs of the elasticity of 
life and happiness for all who face life 
with a cheerful hope. 


A WORD IN ST. PAUL’S 
How it Travels 
WHY PREACHERS MUST CUT 
DOWN THEIR SERMONS 

At this time of year a cough travels 
only too well. 

When we hear it in a bus or tube-lift, 
we rightly get out of its path lest it 
should leave its trail of germs on us. 

But Mr. Hope Bagenal, lecturing not 
long ago at King’s College, spoke of a 
different kind of travelling cough. The 
mere sound of a cough in a modern 
class-room with clean polished walls is 
actually reflected back and forth in 
sound-waves between wall and wall, 
ceiling and floor, as many as eighty 
times. It can easily travel three- 
quarters of a mile. 

A modern class-room is a good place 
for sound. St. Paul’s Cathedral is' 
nearly as bad a one as could be found 
because there are so many surfaces, at 
such different distances, and of such 
different shapes, from which the sound 
is reflected as .if from mirrors. In a 
class-room the reflected sounds are not 
heard. In St. Paul’s the sound of a 
word will last for five seconds. An organ 
note will last for ten. 

Now, we usually speak four syllables 
a second, or twenty in five seconds, so 
that with any one of them lasting five 
seconds in the cathedral it is easy to 
understand why and how the sound gets 
tangled up with the nineteen others 
which follow it as they are reflected 
from the surfaces of the cathedral’s nave 
and dome and transepts. 

Anyone who sits near the Precentor in 
St. Paul’s when he reads the prayers will 
notice how slowly he delivers the words, 
giving them time to go aw r ay from him. 
New preachers are always warned to 
cut down their sermons by half if they 
want to be heard. 


EXCITED EGYPT 

TUTANKHAMEN IN TIME 
FOR THE ELECTIONS 

What will Come of Zaghlul 
Pasha’s Great Victory ? 

PEASANT PREMIER AND KING 

Egypt, the land of the Pharaohs, 
where Tutankhamen reigned- 3000 years 
ago, has been greatly excited over its 
general election. Odd that Tutankhamen 
turns in his sleep amid all the excite¬ 
ments of electioneering! 

Every Egyptian over 21 years has a 
vote, and the Parliament elected is 
a very advanced Parliament indeed. 
Zaghlul Pasha is the new Prime Minister, 
and though he is a Pasha he springs 
from peasant stock, the fellaheen, and 
he and his party want as great changes 
as the Labour Party wants in England. 

A Big Majority 

And, while in England the Labour 
Party is still in a minority and can only 
do what other parties will let it do, 
Zaghlul’s party is in an overwhelming 
majority, and can do what it likes—■ 
so far as the Chamber of Deputies 
(their House of Commons) is concerned. 
But Bills must pass the Senate as well 
as the Chamber ; and in the Senate 
only the more well-to-do people have 
votes, while for every three elected 
members there are two nominated by 
King Fuad. 

Even when a Bill has got through 
both Houses it can be sent back by the 
king if he does not like it, and then can 
only become law by being passed again 
by majorities of two to one in each 
House. In a House composed as the 
Egyptian Senate is composed it seems 
very unlikely that there will ever be a 
two-thirds majority for anything the 
king does not like. Zaghlul’s party does 
not like all these safeguards, and there 
is sure to be a struggle to get them 
altered. But King Fuad is said to be 
unwilling to become a constitutional 
monarch like the British King, who 
“ reigns but does not govern,” and to 
hanker after the absolute power of the 
Pharaohs of Tutankhamen’s day. 

Seeking British Aid 

Some people in England are afraid 
that Zaghlul Pasha means to quarrel 
with the British Government, but he 
is at least as likely to seek our aid 
in managing his own reactionaries— 
from Fuad downwards. It is British 
influence which has secured the demo¬ 
cratic franchise, and Egyptian bureau¬ 
crats who have insisted on the undemo¬ 
cratic restrictions. 

It is true that Zaghlul Pasha has in 
the past been a bitter enemy of British 
rule in Egypt, and when King Fuad 
ordered his banishment he became a 
prisoner in British territory; but now 
that Egypt has independence he pro¬ 
fesses the most friendly sentiments for 
us, and we must hope these will prove 
to be sincere. 

The Question of the Sudan 

When Britain gave Egypt her inde¬ 
pendence two years ago our Govern¬ 
ment made some conditions. Our army 
was to be free to protect the Suez 
Canal, which lies in Egyptian territory, 
so as to keep open our communications 
with the East. We were to go on 
being responsible, too, for the protection 
of foreigners and of Egyptian minor¬ 
ities, The question of whether Egypt or 
Britain was to rule the Sudan, the 
great fertile country up the Nile, was 
left over for discussion with the new 
Egyptian Parliament. 

Zaghlul recognises our interest in the 
Canal, but he thinks the Egyptian 
Government can quite well look after 
foreigners and minorities, and he thinks 
Egypt should have the Sudan. All 
these things we shall now have to talk 
over quietly with him. Zaghlul knows 
that his country needs our help, and we 
must hope he will be reasonable, so that 
friendly settlements may be reached on 
all these questions. 
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PARLIAMENT 

The Curious Position 
in Politics 

WHO SHOULD DECIDE ON 
A GENERAL ELECTION ? 

The situation that arises in the new 
Parliament has never before been known 
in British politics. 

The queer thing about the new Parlia¬ 
ment is that each of the three political 
parties, Conservative, Liberal, Labour, 
is in a minority. Whichever, party has 
the government may be beaten the next 
day if the other two parties join together 
to turn it out! 

Some people are saying already that 
it is impossible to do anytliing with such 
a Parliament, and that there must be 
another election as soon as possible. 

They say that if one Government is 
defeated the head of it ought to ask the 
King to' dissolve Parliament, and that 
the King would have to agree to do so. 
Those who do not want an election say 
the King ought not to be asked to dis¬ 
solve, and that if he were he would be 
right to refuse. And so a great dispute 
has arisen as to whether, under the 
British Constitution, it is the duty of 
the King to decide when Parliament 
should be dissolved and a General Elec¬ 
tion held, or whether the decision should 
be left to the Prime Minister. 

The Prime Minister’s Advice 

As ours is what is called “ an un¬ 
written constitution ”—resting . not on 
written, laws, but on custom and prece¬ 
dent—it is not easy to decide who is right. 
But the difference of opinion is not as 
serious as it sounds. The- people who 
say the King could not disregard his 
Prime Minister’s advice say at the same 
time that a Prime Minister ought not to 
advise a dissolution except when it is 
clear that that is the only thing to do. 
So it is for the Prime Minister to save 
the King from having to decide against 
him by not asking for what he should 
not have 1 

In the present case people seem 
generally agreed that when a Parlia¬ 
ment is new the King should not dis¬ 
solve—and his Prime Minister should 
not ask him to dissolve—so long as 
there is any chance of any other party 
leader being able to get a majority to 
support him. What seems probable in 
the present case is that after the Liberals 
have helped the Labour Party to turn 
the Conservatives out they will help the 
new Labour Government to carry out the 
parts of its programme on which both 
parties are in agreement, and that for a 
time the Labour Government will not 
press those proposals of which the Liberal 
Party disapproves. 

We shall have to wait and see, as we 
have often done before. 

NATURE’S PICTURE OF 
A BIRD 

Probably a Million Years Old 

A reader sends this account of a fossil that 
has lately come into his possession. 

Perhaps a million years ago Nature 
began making for me a picture in colour. 
Yesterday she finished it. 

As I received it it is damaged-. It is 
the. picture of a little bird with a red 
comb, red beak, and small, beady, black 
eye, surrounded by a large red iris. 

It is a peculiar little bird. For 
instance, it never left its egg, though it 
did so very nearly. Some accident of fate 
buried this nearly hatched egg in the 
coal measures ages and ages ago, and it 
came to light only yesterday. 

A very refractory piece of “ flag ” was 
split open to find the reason for its 
obstinate behaviour, and Io ! a picture of 
the head, shoulders, and leg of a bird 
just about to be hatched from the egg 
appeared, with the colouring mentioned. 

I believe this to be unique as a fossil - 
and in the method of its discovery. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING THE WORLD’S HOT AND COLD AREAS 



The World’s Hot and Cold Areas 

All the area above the freezing line is now 
permanently frozen. The area within the 
black wavy lines is known as the Hot Belt, 
and has a temperature of 70 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit or over. The world’s coldest districts 
are marked with diagonal lines and the 
hottest districts with perpendicular lines. 


... new railway v.Jjich 

. is being built beh.een Salta 
: and the port of Antofagasta, will 
: open epavaslereainnorih vrest 
5 Argentina where it is chimed 
^practically any crop produced in 
‘temperate or tropical 
| grew;.;*:®::.. 


I regions can:; 


t;The railway from Durban isbfce extend'edli 
Sacross Zufuland lo Ihe Pongola river, thus! 
if opening up for cotton-growing 250.000 acres | 
;? in one of (be most fertile parts of South Africa | 


fin Queensland the dingo, or wild dog . 

i; Australia, is becoming a national menace. On XJtasvanw vQ; 
% some sheep stations dingoes have been known to : V 
i kill 500 sheep in a single night,and a campaign ’’ ' 

j against them is now being organised : . * / ’ • ] 


THE HORSESHOE TRICK 
How Sir William Bragg 
Enjoys Himself 
SENSITIVE STEEL 

A horseshoe made of the finest steel, 
so hard that it would take a steam- 
hammer to break it, and yet so delicate 
that it would change its shape with the 
heat of a horse’s hoof when the horse 
was trotting, is one of the curious things 
that Sir William Bragg is fond of show¬ 
ing during his talks on metals. 

His horseshoe has been made by the 
National Physical Laboratory in Busliey 
Park, the famous home of exact measure-' 
ment. There they measure to the 
hundred-thousandth of an inch. They 
have a machine which draws with a 
diamond on a steel plate 20,000 lines to 
the inch, the diamond travelling many 
miles before the task is finished. Part of 
their ordinary workaday business is to 
make measuring gauges. 

A National Physical Laboratory' gauge 
is sometimes made like a horseshoe with 
two points a fixed distance apart. If 
the object, a steel bolt or other object, 
will just pass between the two points 
it is the right size. 

The horseshoe used by T Sir William 
Bragg is on the principle of , a gauge. 
When a steel ball of the proper size was 
placed between the two ends of the 
horseshoe it fitted exactly'. But so 
delicately' made is the shoe that the 
slightest application of heat will alter 
the distance between the ends by' making 
the fine steel expand in one direction 
or another. 

When Sir William grasped the shoe 
by the outside edge the heat of his hand 
made the tips come together. The steel 
ball would not pass through. When he 
let go, arid a minute later grasped the 
shoe by the inside edge, the expansion 
took place in the other direction, and 
the steel ball dropped through. 


PETER ON GUARD 
A Warwickshire Train Story 

• This excellent story is of a Warwickshire 
dog, sent in by a Rugby reader. 

One night Peter, a dog of a somewhat 
doubtful reputation, feeling restless, 
went for a stroll alone. 

His stroll took him to the station, 
where a goods train was standing. Peter 
peered into the guard’s van, and, seeing 
no one about, stepped in. 

In a few minutes the guard blew his 
whistle and, as the train began to move, 
stepped on the footboard to get inside 
and close the door. But his intention 
came to an ending, for out of the dusk 
gleamed amber eyes, and a threatening 
growl was heard. 

The guard stepped back on the foot¬ 
board, and closed the door from the out¬ 
side. Then, looking cautiously 7 in, he saw 
Peter, and appreciated the humorous 
side of the situation. 

The train was now gathering pace, and 
Peter’s growl changed to angry barking. 
So the guard continued his journey' on the 
footboard to the next station. 

There, after counsel with the driver, 
Peter was hauled out by means of a 
heavy' coupling pole, and was shut in the 
waiting-room. The train went on in 
peace, and Peter, the moment the waiting- 
room door was opened, bolted out and 
began a four-mile journey home. 

THE HOUSEWIFE’S 
TURBINE 

Something New for the Kitchen 

For many years little water turbines 
have been used in the chemist’s labora¬ 
tory for driving stirring apparatus. 

Now an enterprising firm has invented 
a turbine for the kitchen. It can be 
fitted to an ordinary kitchen tap in a 
few seconds, and will drive an egg- 
beater or a little machine for beating 
cream or pancakes, or stirring custard, 
cakes, batter, or sauces. 

It is not just an idea, but a very 
practical little kitchen instrument 
emanating from America. 


A BARROWFUL OF 
BOOKS 

Tale of a Dean and a Bishop 

In the life of Archbishop Benson, which has 
been written by his son, Air. A. G Benson, 
there is this storv told of Dean Blakesley, who 
was Dean of Lincoln when the Archbishop-to- 
be was a Canon there. 

My father (writes Mr. Benson) bor¬ 
rowed of the Dean a book, the eighth of 
a set of twelve volumes. “ I’ll send it 
round to you,” said the Deau ; and a little 
later the Deanery' gardener arrived with, 
not one, but all twelve volumes, wrapped 
in brown paper, in a wheel-barrow. 

The next day my father said to the 
Dean that he was sorry he had been at 
the trouble of sending all the volumes. 

‘‘■Oh, I always do that! ” said the Dean. 
“ I don’t like gaps in my' sets. People 
sometimes forget to return a single 
volume—I don't say' that you would— 
but they don’t forget to return twelve 
volumes, perhaps because they find 
them rather an encumbrance 1 ” 

GUNDULPH’S TOWER 
A Glory and a Pettiness of 
Kent 

There has been an outbreak of fire in 
Gundulph’s Tower in Rochester Cathe¬ 
dral, but the fire was happily discovered 
in time to prevent any serious harm 
being done. 

That is fortunate indeed, for Gun¬ 
dulph’s Tower, which is about eight 
centuries old and lias walls six feet thick, 
is one of the precious possessions of Kent. 

We are sorry we cannot say the same 
for the steeple of Rochester Cathedral, 
which is one of the meanest things in 
Kent, and spoils the dignity' of this 
ancient place. Is it not time that some 
rich man of Kent crowned Gundulph’s 
Cathedral with something more worthy 
than the petty little modern thing that 
crowns it now ? 


THE DRINK SMUGGLERS 
Government Stops a Scandal 
FRIENDLY AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
BRITAIN AND AMERICA 

One cf the last Acts of Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government was an Act . with which all 
sensible people will agree. It was to 
end the smuggling of drink into America 
• by people using British ships. 

Considerable indignation has been felt 
on both sides of the Atlantic, not only- 
on the question of smuggling, but con¬ 
cerning the refusal of the American 
officials to allow liners to carry' drink 
into New York Harbour, even though 
it was sealed up within the three-mile 
limit. It has been felt that this was a 
harsh exercise of the powers of the 
officials under the Prohibition Law. 
The difficulty arose when the Supreme 
Court of Justice in-the United State? 
decided that, the presence of drink 
within three miles of the coast was con¬ 
trary' to the law. 

This question has now been happily- 
settled. It is arranged that British 
vessels shall be allowed to enter the 
harbour with drink on board if the 
drink is sealed so that it cannot be used 
in American territory, and it is also 
settled that the American authorities 
shall have power to search suspected 
smuggling vessels within a reasonable 
distance beyond the three-mile limit. 

The deliberate breaking of the Ameri¬ 
can Prohibition Laws by' smugglers 
flying the British flag has long been in¬ 
tolerable, and the fact that Mr. Baidu in’s 
Government was able to bring the scandal 
to an end has helped greatly to promote 
the friendship of the British and 
American peoples. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Bahamas . . . Bali-hah-mahs 

Genoa . ..Jen-o-ali 

Kabul . .... . . . Kali-bool 

Peshawar . . . . Pa-shah-wer 
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Copec 

fT looks like a word from Poland, 
* but it is actually a made-up 
word used to save time by some 
very busy and keen people. 

It takes a long time to say : 
Conference On Politics, Economics, 
and Citizenship, and, as these 
people have to say it many times, 
they have shortened it to copec. 

Copec is a new word for a new 
and hopeful thing. Perhaps in 
years to come, when girls and 
boys turn up their dictionaries, 
they will find the word Copec, and 
see against it words like these : 

The name given to a Conference held in 
1924, at which the British people were called 
by the Christian Churches of all kinds to 
apply their religion t> their- common life, 
and were shown how to 'do this. 

What, then, was this Confer¬ 
ence, first of all ? It sounds a little 
dull. But, after all, a conference is 
a great thing, a coming together 
of men and women who all bring 
something to the common store of 
knowledge and wisdom. 

Those 1500 people who came to¬ 
gether at this conference all believe 
that if only they can find out 
what the Great Master of all good 
men wants them to be and to do, 
and if only they can do this them¬ 
selves, and lead others to do it, 
then all would go well with this 
nation and with all nations. Be-' 
longing to all churches, they meet, 
not to fight each other, but to 
bring what they have to give. 

Politics, Economics, Citizen¬ 
ship, are all big words, but they 
really mean something very sim¬ 
ple, as we of the C.N. know. At 
school we learn Maths., but when 
we get farther along we come to 
Applied Maths., and that is more 
interesting, for we not only learn 
the theory of the thing, but see 
the rules acting. We learn how 
engines move and how weights 
may be lifted, and the subject 
becomes jolly and even exciting. 

And so religion means much 
more when it begins to be applied. 
We read the wonderful words of 
the Master, and we learn them bv 
heart, but we find them much 
more- thrilling when we see them 
applied to the life of a nation. 
“ I have been reading the Bible,” 
said an Eastern Christian, ” and 
behaving it." Copec is to teach 
us how wc can behave our religion. 

We are members of a State. 
We live in a land where there are 
many industries, and we all de¬ 
pend on one another. What kind 
of State, and what kind of 
business life, would there be if 
we behaved our religion ? We have 
known the theory a long time, 
and we have made a beginning 
with it ; but now we must take a 
bold step forward. Copec will try 
to sho4 1 us the way, and a great 
experiment will begin in dead 
earnest. Good luck to Copec! 
The C.N. Will listen for its words, 
and in the Great Trek to the Better 
Days it will not be left behind. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Writing on the Wall 

H eke is a curious little coincidence. 

A friend of ours received a 
visitor the other day who was full of 
social gossip. He tells us that he and 
his visitor soon decided that a great 
number of people were not fit to be 
trusted, others were as bad as they 
could be, while some were really so 
very bad, so hopelessly and shame¬ 
lessly bad that . . . 

Something shuffled behind them. 
They both started and turned. 

“ Oh, it’s only the calendar! ” said 
our friend. " ft has slipped down ; ” 
and he walked to the writing-table 
to put this calendar back in its place. 

And what was the writing on the 
calendar on the wall, the motto of the 
day ? To know all is lo forgive all. 

. © 

When to Support the Government 

^mother good thing has come from 
Plymouth, out of the wisdom 
of Sir Donald Maclean, who was 
speaking there. 

Our grandfathers—and some of our 
fathers—had an ancient rule to go by: 
My counlry right or wrong, and we have 
often heard that it is the duty of good 
people to support the Government of 

the country in whatever it dees.- 

Sir Donald Maclean has another rule: 
Support the new Government when it is 
right; oppose it whan it is wrong. 

That is admirable, and it suits us 
a!!. We thank Sir Donald. 



Danisl 

Though it is a little late, we take the liberty 
of reproducing one of the best cartoons 
which appeared at the birth of Father 
Time’s new babv 
& 

It Costs Something 

By Peter Puck 

W E all denounce the wicked world, 
But no one will upset it : 

We all.desire a better world, 

But who will pay to get it ? 
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Sadly and Madly 

Js^ot long ago there was a great 
fancy dress ball in London. It 
was described at some length in the 
papers. Most of the illustrated papers 
gave pictures of the scene and photo¬ 
graphs of famous people who took 
part in the festivity. But none of the 
papers, so far as we have seen, men¬ 
tioned one extraordinary detail of the 
occasion. That detail reaches us in a 
private letter. 

It seems rather dreadful (writes u girl 
who was present) that British people require 
six policemen in the middle of the room to 
keep them in order. 

Dreadful indeed ! Instead of being 
chaffed for taking our pleasures sadly 
we shall-soon be scorned for taking 
them madly. 


Collars 

’"[’he secretary of the People's League 
of Health expresses the hope that 
men and boys will soon follow the 
excellent example of women and girls 
in the matter of the exposed neck, and 
throw away their ridiculous collars. 
Already, wc are glad to know, thou¬ 
sands and thousands arc being turned 
down ; while millions arc every week 
destroyed—-in the wash. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

r j~ , HE correspondent who suggests that 
special carriages should be reserved 
for talkers docs not regard .the Under- i 
ground as a speaking tube. 

0 

A child should be brought into touch 
v. itli some masterciece every day. 
Not- ncce sarily 
some school - 
master piece. 

0 

The English, are 
said to be 
indifferent to ugli¬ 
ness. But they 
like plain facts. 

0 . 

0UILDREN love 
making things 
with their hands. 

And, when it is a 
noise, with their- 
fect. 

French com¬ 
poser has set 
thc front page of 
a seedsman’s catalogue to music. He 
would like us to dig up the garden bed 
with a tuning-fork. 

0 

\ farmer laments that soon nothing 
will be grown in this country except 
nettles. He has evidently been' stung. 

□ 

Qxe thing about broadcasting some 
speeches is that it is easier to put 
the telephones down than to walk out. 

□ 

W K arc told that some children prefer 
stories to sweets. Before express¬ 
ing our surprise we should like to taste 
the sweets. 

0 ' . . 
Thin philosopher who says no new 
crime has been invented for a 
thousand years has evidently not heard 
the new popular songs. 

© 

Jokes 

schoolmaster says you can tel! 
a boy’s character by the way 
lie takes a harmless joke. If he is 
conceited and small-minded he will 
resent any joke that may be played 
on him ; if lie is large-naturcd and 
generous he will be ready to enjoy it 
though the laugh is against himself. 

This may be, but the rule of doing 
as we would .be done by applies to 
jokes as well as to' the serious things 
of life. Even the jolliest and most 
tolerant ot us do not like being made 
to look foolish, and the best rule is 
never, on any account, to play a joke 
on anybody that we would not wish 
anybody to play on us. 
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The Three Sisters 

By a Proud Brother 

Cue is my sister whose kind face 
^ Grief’s shadow into light 
doth chase, 

Who helps all outcasts of the race 
Into the beauty of God’s grace. 

giiE is my sister whose pure rage 
Strikes at the bars of every 
cage, 

And all day long a war doth wage 
Against the evils of the age. 

5 he is my sister who doth fling 
Her laughter into everything, 
And at her toilsome work must 
sing 

Because her heart is full ot 
Spring. - 

© 

John Gi : pin Goes Up 

|n 1783 air balloons first came into 
existence, and William Cowper, Ihe 
author of John Gilpin’s Ride, was 
delighted by the idea. 

I am quite charmed (he wrote) with the 
discovery. Is it not possible, do you 
suppose, to convey such a quantity of in¬ 
flammable air into the stomach that the 
philosopher, no longer gravitating to a 
centre, shall ascend by his own comparative 
levity, and never stop till he lias reached 
the medium in equilibria with himself ? 

May he not, by the help of a pasteboard 
rudder, steer himself in that purer element 
with ease; and again, by a slow and gradual 
discharge of his aerial contents, recover his 
former tendency to the Earth, and descend 
without thesmallestdangerorinconvenience ?. 

These - things are worth inquiry ; and I 
dare say they will be inquired after as 
they deserve. 

This flight of imagination suggests 
to us a new version of John Gilpin : 
John Gilpin, a philosopher 
Of European worth, 

Took gallons of uplifting air 
And swiftly left the Earth. 

' He steered himself towards the Moon, 
But O! he was undone : 

The gas rushed on, just like a horse, 
And popped him in the Sun ! 

How be made the gas take him back 
to his wife and family we leave our 
readers to describe for themselves. 

© 

Prayers of 

Margaret MacDonald 

These prayers were written in her diary by 
Margaret Ethel MacDonald, in the days when 
she lived with her husband, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

FOR THOROUGHNESS 
Do help me, God, to be' more 
thorough in my thoughts and words 
and deeds, more thoroughly religious, 
and give me. strength and determina¬ 
tion to fight against laziness. 

FOR STRENGTH AND WISDOM 
God, make me to know Thy Will, 
and give me strength and wisdom, and 
above all Thy Holy Spirit, that I may 
be led by it wherever it takes me. 

FOR A PURE HEART 
God, put Thy love into my heart, 
cleanse it. deepen it, purify and 
hallow it; it is in such sore need. 

FOR HER BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
0 God. send me out with words of 
real meaning and real power to turn 
my brothers and sisters to Thee, their 
Heavenly Father and only true good. 
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He Did What Edison Could Not Do 


YORKSHIRE BOY 

HOW HE CROSSED 
ENGLAND 

Horseman’s Ride Along Our 
Most Romantic Road 

THE JOY OF A HORSE 
THAT IS FREE 

An interesting journey has just been 
made along the Great North Road, the 
most romantic highway in England. 
-Mr. George Newton Bell rode his York¬ 
shire Boy from the house of the Lord 
Mayor of York to the house of the Lord 
Mayor of London. 

The journey, some 209 miles, was 
done in four days, so that Mr. Bell beat 
Mr. Tyrwliitt Drake, who, as readers of 
the C.N. will remember, made the north¬ 
ward journey, riding his Arab, the 
Sheik, on the same road last summer 
in four days and six hours. 

Snow on the Road 

Compared . with the lightning car. 
plane, and steamship journeys of which 
we are continually hearing 'this jog-trot 
progress must seem something of the 
nature of a joke ; but people who love 
horses will be intensely interested and 
think affectionately of Yorkshire Roy, 
and hope that his poor feet did not 
suffer too much from the dreadful 
nature of the road. 

It must have been hard going at first, 
with snow clogging up Yorkshire Boy’s 
feet and the surface of the road thrice 
hard where no snow lay. Had it not 
been for the snow, which caused Mr. 
Bell to go slowly and carefully for three 
days, the journey would have been made 
sooner, and thus have proved more 
plainly that English horses are tougher 
than Arabs. 

Cars and Horses 

Probably many of the people in cars 
who passed Mr. Bell would pity him for 
trotting along on a horse instead of 
whizzing by in a car, whereas it is the 
people in the cars who should be pitied 
and not Mr. Bell. For one who loves 
horses has friends on every hill and 
dale, is “ free of the moor,” and knows 
something of the secrets of the English 
countryside. 

The writer counts among her hours of 
purest, most intense pleasure those 
spent on a horse, either joy-riding on 
Exmoor or the Sussex Downs, or jogging 
along quiet country lanes in the falling 
day. At this hour a pony’s ears are 
twitching here and there, listening to 
the secret tale of the dusk, and the only- 
sounds, are birds singing evensong-in a 
high tree, with the breeze shaking the 
leaves in a recurring Gloria and. Amen. 

Across the Open Country 

Then one is doubly conscious of 
that mysterious kinship between horse 
and rider. And one is humbled, because, 
even though the human will may master 
the horse’s will, his instinct in these 
places and at this time is an immensely 
greater force than one’s own thoughts. 
Over the open country in pitch dark, 
twenty miles from home, he will take a 
faultless path back ; when he cannot 
see it he will know of a deep gully at his 
side; in the black night, wherein all 
things are alike, he will walk up to the 
right gate and wait for it to be opened. 

There are certain ponies in the West 
Country and South Country which are 
friends of the C.N., for they have often 
carried the writer, with articles in her 
pocket, across the open country to the 
nearest post village. They have always 


T here is an inventor named William 
Nickerson whose inventions daily 
benefit-many thousands of people, but 
who perhaps smiles most when he re¬ 
collects that once he invented something 
that Edison could not do, something 
which Edison said Nickerson could not do. 

Nickerson had a great share in de¬ 
veloping those little electric light 
bulbs which, patented in a hundred 
processes and made by the million, 
would leave the world dark if they all 
went out. He invented a method for 


Continued from the previous column 
had to go pretty quickly lest the Editor 
of the C.N. should not find letters on his 
table. There was one pony which gal¬ 
loped three miles through a rainstorm 
that came slanting across the moor in 
blinding fury. The rider returned 
drenched and happy, and would not 
have exchanged with anyone . the 
pleasure of writing for the C.N. and 
riding with the articles to post. 

It is very' sad that the two activities 
which arc our natural birthright as 
English people should be dying out— 
sailing and riding. The cause is that 
terrible lust for speed which, like a 
locust plague, is sweeping over us, eating 
up the green places in our lives, and 
leaving a wilderness in place of a garden. 


exhausting the air in them, and he was 
the first to invent a practicable 
“ plugged ” lamp, such as we all use 
now as reading lamps, but which at that 
date, a quarter of a century ago, seemed 
to Edison impracticable. 

Later he thought out the press- 
button automatic lift, and later still he 
invented machines which sharpen the 
blades of safety razors. Some of us 
are too young to need them, and some 
too old to use anything else, but we all 
want electric light bulbs. 


To feel a boat throb under the wind, the 
sheet in one’s hand, to feel a horse thrill 
and dance when he finds the upland 
turf under his feet and the wind in his 
ears, is to know a joy that cannot be 
put into words. 

For few of the coming generation will 
this joy exist. Motor cars and cycles 
mean, speed, and speed is becoming a 
growing necessity'. But machines take 
us on the tarred road which smells .of 
the town, and a horse takes us among 
the lovely scents of the country and the 
kind little airs. And a motor-cycle is 
something in a shed ; but a pony is 
something to give one’s heart to, some¬ 
thing that will run his head into the 
crook of one’s arm, or pass a soft nose 
slowly across one’s cheek. 


BE SURE YOUR SIN 
WILL FIND YOU OUT 

TOMB’? SHABBY SECRET 

The Man Who Scamped His 
Work 3000 Years Ago 

HOW PHARAOH WAS 
DISHONOURED 

After all we have heard of the incom¬ 
parable splendours of the tomb of the 
Pharaoh at Luxor it comes as a surprise 
to learn that evidence of gross careless¬ 
ness and scamped work has been found. 

Three thousand years after the event 
bad workmanship comes to light in the 
wooden shrines which enclose the stone 
coffin of the king ; ill-fitting woodwork, 
hastily wrenched into position where 
it should have dovetailed together, 
and the rubbish from the carpenter’s 
work left to defile the splendid palace of 
death just where it fell. 

Great Works of Art 

Pharaoh was dead and his dynasty 
ended ; the gorgeous elements of the 
ceremony had been accomplished in 
stately grandeur. 1 What matter, when 
priests and nobles were gone for ever 
from the site, how serfs and underlings 
finished the work ? 

It is astonishing to most of us that 
such a desecration should round-off a 
tremendous work of pious ceremonial, 
but the incident typifies Egyptian his¬ 
tory extending over centuries. What a 
few unworthy workmen did so swiftly 
behind the backs of their priests Egypt 
as a nation did for ages. 

At the zenith of her pride and affluence 
she had architects, artists, and crafts¬ 
men whose productions, in might and 
majesty, have never been excelled. The 
huge temples, with their colossal adorn¬ 
ments, were like fine watches in that 
the best parts were inside,_ hidden, 
never meant to be seen save’ by the 
holiest of priests, and not even by these 
once a tomb was closed. 

Hidden Beauties 

The loveliest work was concealed 
within. The great temples were sur¬ 
rounded by lofty concealing shrines; 
the interior walls, columns, and ceilings 
were covered with sculptures and paint¬ 
ings which no one was permitted to see. 

Wonderful were these old masons and 
artists. We know the marvellous story 
of the great Pyramid, with its vast army 
of many men engaged for 20 or 30 years, 
but perhaps a smaller detail gives us a 
clearer vision of their ability to work 
wonders in orderly haste. 

The obelisk of Queen Hatasu at 
Karnak, which completely dwarfs the 
great Cleopatra’s Needle, was hewn out 
of the granite quarries of Assuan, 
smoothed, polished, engraved, floated 
down the Nile, and set up in its place all 
in seven months. 

They were such masters, or victims, 
of discipline that they could get 4000 
rowers at work simultaneously to propel 
the great ships of the Ptolemies. 

Law Against Jerry Builders 

Yet the nation degenerated. Its art 
declined, its great funeral ceremonies 
became shams and mockeries. Human 
mummies, a sacred work, were reduced 
to gross caricatures; of the holy cats 
only a few bones were buried instead of 
the whole body ; an egg padded round 
with straw was made to represent a 
mummy of the sacred crocodile ; and 
tombs and temples became shoddy, im¬ 
perfect, and disgraceful in material as 
well as in workmanship. 

We do not know the terms of the laws 
which kept the builders of Egypt’s great 
days up to efficiency, but we may make 
a guess as to their severity from the 
code of Hammurabi, who ruled.in Baby¬ 
lon 4000 years ago and made laws for the 
jerry-builders as for all other offenders. 
These provided that if a builder erected a 
house which fell and killed its owner the 
builder should himself be slain, while if 
the owner’s child were so killed the 
builder’s child should also be killed. 


THE MIGHTY RIVETER AT NIAGARA 



The biggest riveting machine in the world, an apparatus weighing 150 tons, which is being 
used in riveting steel plates in the new water-power plant at Niagara Falls. See page three 
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THE OIL-WAY 

RISE OF A GREAT 
MODERN POWER 

Sixty Thousand Miles of Steel 
Pipes Under U.S.A. 

‘FLOWING GOLD’ 

Owing to the enormous over-produc¬ 
tion of oil in America the oil companies 
are passing through difficult times, but 
all the strong companies are weathering 
the storm. 

It is hard to realise how quickly the 
huge oil industry has come into being 
in America. The industry is now taking 
care of producing, refining, and dis¬ 
tributing over 23,000 million gallons of 
oil every year. 

' At first considered a nuisance which 
seeped into salt wells and caused much 
damage, oil was first skimmed from the 
tops of pools and used for medicinal 
and lighting purposes. A little later its 
lubricating properties were discovered, 
but it was not until 1859 that it was 
found necessary to drill an oil well to 
keep up with the demand. This well 
was in Pennsylvania, and it was only 
69 feet deep. 

Hundreds of Thousands of Wells 

As the methods of refining kerosene 
improved, however, the demand grew 
by leaps and bounds until, in 1906, 
about 33 million barrels-of oil were 
produced for lighting. 

Then, in 1906, the great change came. 
The internal combustion engine was 
introduced, and kerosene immediately 
ceased to be the chief product of 
petroleum. Oil camps sprang up all over 
the country, and today there are over 
280,000 producing wells in the United 
States, turning out 23,000 million 
gallons a year. 

The activities of the great oil com¬ 
panies are divided into four branches— 
producing, refining, transporting, and 
marketing. The production consists of 
drilling wells in oil sands by means of 
derricks about 100 feet high, which drive 
drilling tools down to tremendous 
depths. The depths vary, but the 
average is over 2800 feet. As the 
“ flowing gold ” comes from the wells 
it- is stored either in field tanks or in 
open pools, and then carried by pipes 
to the refineries. 

Grid-ironed with Pipes 

The extent of these wonderful pipe¬ 
line systems is seldom spoken of, and 
it amazes the novice to learn that 
certain sections of the United States 
are grid-ironed with over sixty thousand 
miles of eight-incli steel pipes through 
which tremendous quantities of oil are 
being continually pumped from power 
stations at intervals of about twenty- 
five miles. 

The refining of the crude oil is done 
by means of successive distillations at 
increasing temperatures. The various 
products are thus driven off at the 
different temperatures, the highly vola¬ 
tile petrol being the first, then fuel oil, 
lubricating oil, paraffin wax, and so on. 

Oil and petrol not distributed through 
the pipe-lines are shipped in huge railway- 
tank cars with an Average capacity of 
Sooo gallons. Over 130,000 of these 
cars are owned by the various American 
oil companies. 

FLAGS OF THE EMPIRE 
Another Colour Supplement 
Next Week 

With this week’s C.N. is given away' a 
-rc-e colour supplement showing the 
world’s 72 national flags. This will be 
followed next week by another colour 
supplement showing the flags of the 
Empire, and to insure getting a copy of 
the C.N. an order should be placed with 
a newsagent at once. 
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IRISH BEGGAR IN A 
FAMOUS PICTURE 

Sitting for Sir Joshua 
Reynolds 

DR. JOHNSON’S FLOWING LOCKS 

The C.N. mentioned not long ago that 
a picture painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was found at Newquay-. 

It was discovered in a private house 
there, and is described as the portrait of 
an extremely-ugly-man,“ Pope Pavarius.” 

A short time ago we also gave the 
story of another picture by- Reynolds, 
that of Count Ugolino and his children. 
It is now found that the model for both 
the alleged " Pope ” and for Count 
Ugolino was the same man, an Irish 
beggar, once a pavement-maker, named 
George White. 

Because of his shaggy head of hair he 
also sat to Joseph Nollekens .when he 
was modelling a bust of Dr. Johnson. 
The likeness of Dr. Johnson is an excel¬ 
lent one save for the hair, about which 
the good Doctor complained with some 
bitterness. Nollekens, however, insisted 
on the flowing locks, saying that they- 
made the Doctor look more like an 
ancient poet! 

It is said that George .White refused a 
shilling from the sculptor after an hour’s 
sitting, and stated that he could make 
more by begging. Nevertheless he con¬ 
tinued to be a model, and besides being 
a favourite with Reynolds he also sat to 
other well-known artists. 


GIVING A MOTOR CAR 
BEANS 

What it May Do With Them 

The fear that the oil supplies of the 
world will run out if the present rate of 
output continues has led to many- 
experiments and suggestions for adding 
to the supplies. 

The latest idea is to grow our oil. In 
France, Japan, and other countries a 
great deal of scientific research work is 
being carried out to see if vegetable oils 
cannot be utilised for the production of 
motor fuel, and some of these experi¬ 
ments suggest that success will be 
achieved in the near future. 

The most interesting of these experi¬ 
ments are those carried out in Japan in 
connection with the soy-a bean, a plant 
little known in the West a few years 
back, but now imported in enormous 
quantities for the extraction of oil to 
be used in margarine and soap. 

In Australia, eucalyptus oil has been 
used as a motor fuel, both by itself and 
mixed with petrol, benzine, and alcohol. 
Cheap cars, which ran 24 miles to the 
gallon of petrol, ran 28 miles with half 
petrol and half eucalyptus, and 36 miles 
on eucalyptus alone. 

But this is not the only way in which 
vegetable oils can be made available for 
driving motors. Engineers are at work 
experimenting to devise a simple and 
serviceable engine which can burn 
vegetable oil direct. 

THE BOOSTER 
And What it Does on the 
Railway 

Over a year ago we described a little 
engine fitted to a huge locomotive to 
help it in starting by driving the small 
wheels, leaving the main engine to 
operate the big driving-wheels once the 
train was in motion. 

This was an American locomotive, 
and it is interesting to read now of the 
fitting of a “ booster,” as the arrange¬ 
ment is termed, to one of the big pas¬ 
senger engines on the London and North- 
Eastern Railway. The booster makes 
the small trading wheels act as driving 
wheels when the train is starting, or 
when it has to climb a steep gradient. 
If the experiment proves successful it 
is probable that many- locomotives will 
be fitted with boosters, and the sphere 
of usefulness of the steam locomotive 
will be much increased. 


WREN’S MASTER 
MASON 

HIS DESCENDANT’S GIFT 
TO ST. PAUL’S 

The Days when the Great 
Cathedral was Rising 

NEW HEADS FOR STATUES 

By Our Art Correspondent 

If anyone calls, 

Say !’m building St. Paul's. 

We were reading here the other day- 
of the wonderful old lady who can say-, 
“ My grandfather was born when Wren 
was building St. Paul’s.” 

To think of that is like seeing a tele¬ 
scope turned on the past history- of 
London. And now we have another 
bright glass turned on a century which 
seems strange and romantic to bur 
modern ey-es. 

Miss Eliza Strong, who is descended 
from Edward Strong, master - mason 
under Wren, has left a thousand pounds 
for the Care of the Cathedral Fund. It 
is splendid that the work of people’s 
ancestors should be upheld in this 
personal way. Miss Strong must have 
been proud when she walked round the 
Churchyard and the shadow of St. Paul’s 
fell on her. “My own cathedral,” she 
must have said. 

When St. Paul’s was a-6uilding 

St. Paul’s seems to us so old that it is 
doubly interesting to think of the day-s 
when it was a-building, when wagons 
of stone crawled up Ludgate Hill, then 
a dirty-, rutted, difficult lane. The hill 
was very- different then. Little shops, 
not fronted with huge glass windows, 
lined either side, and over their doors 
hung signs which proclaimed to the 
passer-by the nature of the trade carried 
on within. Every- trade had its own 
sign ; the barber’s pole and the lock¬ 
smith’s gilded key- are of the very- few- 
left in our streets. In and out of these 
shops the prentice lads were always 
darting, trying to get customers, with 
their shrill cries ol “ What d’ye lack. 
Gentles ? Buy, buy, buy-.” 

The Soul of London 

It must have been fine, then, to see 
the new St. Paul’s rising on the ashes 
of the old, which the Great Fire of 
London had burned down. And the 
reason why St. Paul’s seems so old to us 
is that it is simply- St. Paul’s—part of 
the soul as w-ell as the body of London ; 
and the rebuilding w-as only the giving 
of another habitation for the soul. 

There arc very few of us who could 
pass an examination on the shape and 
outward detail of the cathedral we see 
every day-. We are not observant 
enough. But those few- who may be are 
watching for the restoring of the stone 
statues, carved by Francis Bird, which 
stand high over the building. 

St. Paul’s gets its fair share of wind 
and weather, particularly in storms 
from the south-west, and under their 
buffetings the stone figures have suffered. 
About twenty years ago the figures on 
the north side were restored, and at the 
same time three of those on the south 
side were replaced by new carvings. 

Looking Down on Stress & Tumult 

Now the other two saints on the south 
side are to be attended to, given new 
heads, and generally made ready to 
continue their silent w-atch and w-ard 
over the City. Upon what tumults and 
stress those stone figures have looked 
dow-n! Upon what shoutings and 
trumpetings and pageants of Empire; 
upon what silent tears when the nation 
was in mourning* for her heroic dead ! 
Please God they will see no more of the 
panoply of war. 

We arc glad these silent friends, these 
weather-worn figures, are to be healed 
of their scars. Mr. H. Poole, A.R.A., is 
responsible for the work. And when 
they are finished we shall go with pride 
and say" there is somethingmoreof ours.” 


TALT of a sparrow 

YORKSHIRE LADY WHO 
TAMED IT 

A Perky Little Friend in the 
Home 

AFRAID TO FLY AWAY! 

Though the sparrow-is the most common of 
all birds living constantly near human beings, 
it is one of the most difficult to tame; but a 
Yorkshire lady has succeeded, and believes 
its domestication is possible without it being 
caged. She sends this story. 

Nearly two y-ears ago a sparrow fell 
from the nest, a miserable little creature 
with no feathers, and I took him home 
to let him die in peace. First, however, 
I poured a drop of nourishment down 
his throat. 

Presently lie became exceedingly 
lively-, and for many- weeks awakened me 
in the early- hours with his chirps. He 
grew and prospered, and has become an 
expert in mischief. 

Once only did he fly- away, and then 
he returned so frightened that he lias 
never tried it again, though the doors are 
left open frequently-. 

During his journey to Yorkshire from 
the Midlands, where 1 found him, the 
noise and bustle seemed to please him 
greatly-, and he twittered all the way. 

Of all the pets I have ever had I have 
never known one more intelligent and 
affectionate than Tweet, 

He lias, a cage, but is seldom in it. 
He follows me all over the place. Should 
any-one want to write, he must interfere 
with the pen ; or lie will perch on my 
shoulder, and carefully- take out every 
hairpin. At meals he helps himself 
either off a plate or from someone’s lips, 
and he will amuse himself by running 
off with the salt spoon. 

A favourite trick is to take a good- 
sized piece of bread to the window, and 
tempt the other birds to come for it. 
Then he fights them through the glass 

He has been to school. There he 
hopped on the desks among the children, 
and thought it great fun to peck the boys’ 
ears. He has a decided sense of humour, 
and loves to give one of the dogs a good 
peck and then appear to know nothing 
about it. 

POLAND TURNS TO 
PEACE 

First All-Polish Railway Engine 

By Our Poland Correspondent 

Warsaw has just witnessed a unique 
event. The first Polish railway engine 
lias left the factory ! 

It was the first engine made in Poland 
in a factory run entirely by Polish 
capital. No wonder there was great 
excitement in Warsaw when the engine 
made its first public appearance. 

The big factory hall, where the engine 
was standing, could hardly hold the 
crowd. There were members of the 
Sejm, as the Poles call their Parliament, 
church dignitaries, and people of high 
rank. After the engine had been blessed 
the President of Poland, Mr. Wojcie- 
chowslri, climbed to the driver’s place 
and started her, amid frantic cheers. 

It is nice to think that the same crowd, 
which two years ago had only the Polish 
army to cheer whenever it appeared in 
the streets, is today cheering a great 
Polish work of peace. 


SEA AND SKY 
Submarines which Carry 
Seaplanes 

Small seaplanes are in future to be 
carried by all the submarine craft of the 
United States navy. 

They are very portable, and can almost 
be folded up and tucked away in the 
submarine vessel. These tiny aircraft 
are to be used primarily as scouts; 
when the submarine comes to the sur¬ 
face the sca-plane can float away and 
rise in the air, and, if necessary-, can act 
as a passenger carrier to connect the 
vessel with the shore. 
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EUROPE’S YOUNGER 
DAUGHTERS 

NEW NATIONS AND 
THEIR AFFAIRS 

Peace or War Policy in Central 
Europe ? 

HOPE FOR THE LEAGUE 

By a Political Correspondent 

Good Europeans everywhere are 
watching with deep interest just now, 
and perhaps with a little anxiety, the 
developing policy of the new countries 
in Central Europe. 

These have just been holding a con¬ 
ference at Belgrade, and two of them 
have been making treaties with the 
older Powers which must have import¬ 
ant results for Europe. When the old 
Austrian Monarchy was broken up 
Rumania was given Transylvania, and 
Serbia, which became Yugo-Slavia, was 
given the neighbouring Slav countries; 
and in the north the old kingdom of 
Bohemia, with the land to the east of it, 
became the republic of Czecho-Slovakia. 

These three nations are joined to¬ 
gether by a treaty of mutual help, and 
have naturally been very' friendly with 
the Allies in the Great War, whose 
victory gave them life. As the Allies 
formed the Great Entente, so the 
alliance of these smaller nations is 
known as the Little Entente. 

United Poland 

East and north of the Little Entente 
Powers is the re-united Poland, made 
up of territories stolen piecemeal in the 
past by the three emperors—Russian, 
Austrian, and German. Poland, by its 
position, is in dread of Russia and 
Germany, just as the Little Entente has 
been afraid of Hungary, and her fears 
have drawn her into friendly relations 
with the other new countries. 

France has been very assiduous in 
courting the friendship of all four to 
make up for the lost alliance of the 
Tsars, and is anxious to lend them 
money with which to buy armaments 
ready for the time when a recovered 
Germany may seek to win back lost 
territory. But, happily, the new treaty 
which Czecho-Slovakia - has made with 
France gives no promise of help which 
would not be given to any other member 
of the League of Nations that might be 
threatened by a warlike neighbour. 

A Question of Security 

■The treaty which Yugo-Slavia has just 
made with Italy settles their dangerous 
quarrel about the port of Fiume, and also 
makes it clear that the Little Entente 
does not mean to throw itself into the 
arms of any one great military Power. 
Its members are thorough believers in the 
League of Nations, and have used it 
more than once to settle their disputes. 

The problem for Europe is how to 
make France herself feel secure against 
attack, so that she may put her trust in 
the power of the League and not in the 
multiplying of armaments for herself 
and her Allies. This is a problem which 
successive British Governments have 
tried hard to help the League to solve 
in the years since the war. Everyone 
will hope that the new Labour Govern¬ 
ment will be able to fulfil the promises 
Mr MacDonald has given on its behalf 
that a solution will at last be found. 

The Way of Peace 

What the Little Entente and Poland 
need - is not more armaments, but 
closer and more friendly relations with 
all their neighbours and the exchange 
of the food and manufactures they 
produce for the things they cannot 
make at home but which their neigh¬ 
bours can supply. When Germany and 
Russia and America have come in, as 
some day they must and will, the moral 
authority of the League of Nations will 
grow so great that its members will no 
more think of piling up armaments for 
defence than citizens of London think of 
carrying swords to p'rotect themselves. 
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C.N. QUESTION BOX 


NEPTUNE AT HIS 


THE LUCK OF A 
TRAMP 

How He Found His Good 
Samaritan 

A GOOD DEED IN THE DAY’S 
LIFE IN DORSET 

The other day a motorist came upon a 
man lying in a state of collapse on the 
roadside. He pulled up, managed to get 
the man into his car, and- then con¬ 
tinued his journey. 

On entering the next town, a small 
seaside town in Dorset, he saw two 
Salvationists striding through the lamp- 
lighted streets, and came to the con¬ 
clusion that here was a good opportunity 
to hand over his unknown passenger. 
Accordingly he hailed them, explained 
the circumstances, and persuaded them 
to take charge of the stranger. 

These Salvationists carried the un¬ 
known into the little, humble home of a 
good woman, a supporter of the Army. 
Most willingly she received the stranger. 
She offered to do everything she could 
for him, but there was no bed to spare 
so he must sleep elsewhere. “ But I’ll 
find you a bed,” she assured the traveller. 

It was not long before a kettle was 
boiling, tea laid, and the stranger, all the 
better for a good wash, found himself 
seated at the table. He told the family 
his story. He came over from New South 
Wales to fight in the war. He got 
through that terrible calamity with only 
one injury, hut an injury which rendered 
him well-nigh helpless. It seems that 
every nowand then consciousness goes 
from him in a flash. He loses all control 
of himself. His body collapses. He falls 
down. And ' sometimes in falling he 
strikes his head a nasty blow. 

This inj ury has made it difficult for him 
to earn his bread. .But at last he is on 
his way home. He was tramping to 
Plymouth to catch a steamer when this 
last fall occurred. 

The meal was not ended when the 
door of the cottage opened and a young 
fisherman looked into the room. He said 
to the woman: “ If you can’t get a bed 
for him in the town he can have mine, 
and welcome.” 

So the man from New South Wales 
makes his way home with this little 
memory of simple human kindness to 
cheer the last miles of his road. 


WHAT WILL THE BOY 
BECOME? 

His Twenty-Seven Chances 

The boy is the father of the man, and 
an educationist has lately pointed out 
that the man into which he will grow up 
must be one of 27 kinds. . 

For example, every boy has a greater 
or smaller amount of natural capacity. 
It may be good or medium, or it may be 
poor. Roughly .there are three kinds of 
natural talent. • 

Secondly, every boy is born and lives 
among some sort of surroundings or 
environment, good, medium, or poor. 

Thirdly, there is his response to his 
surroundings, how he takes in his edu¬ 
cation, uses his talents, reaps advantage 
from his good fortune or defies his bad. 
This is what is called response to en¬ 
vironment, and this again is good, 
medium, or poor. 

If these three goods, mediums, and 
poors are combined in every possible 
way there will.be 27 different cases and 
27 different results. 

- For example, the boy may have 
medium talent, medium surroundings 
or environment, and medium response. 
His talent he cannot change, his en¬ 
vironment he may, and he can, perhaps, 
improve his response by education or 
experience or effort. 

Or he may have good talent, poor sur¬ 
roundings, and poor response. 

Or poor, talent, good surroundings, 
good response. 

These last two boys have more chance 
of real improvement than number one. 


All questions must be asked on postcards; 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

What are Confucianists ? 

Followers of the ethical and political 
system of Confucius, the Chinese sage, who 
lived from 551 to 478 b.c. 

What is the Origin of Playing Cards ? 

It is uncertain. They were known at 
Viterbo, Italy, in 1379, but all the early 
terms are French. 

On What Does the Glow-worm Feed ? 

On slugs and snails, and it is said to use 
its brush-like tail to clear these creatures of 
the slime which covers their bodies. 

From What Tree Does Mahogany 
Come ? 

True mahogany is the wood of a large 
tropical American tree known to botanists 
as Swietenia mahagoni. 

What is a Paradise Stock ? 

A small variety of common apple tree 
used as a stock by nurserymen for dwarfing 
other varieties. The variety Selected is 
grafted on to the paradise stock. 

What Does Thwaite Mean in English 
Place Names ? 

The thwaite in names like Braithwaite 
and Seathwaite is Old Norse for a piece of 
land, cut off or thwited, that is whittled off. 

Who Burned Melrose Abbey, and When ? 

The original abbey, founded by David the' 
First in 036, was destroyed in 1322 by the 
English under Edward the Second. Rebuilt 
it was burned in r 383 by Richard the Second. 

How May Eggs be Preserved for Nine 
Months ? 

Large quantities are usually placed in 
milk of lime, but for domestic preservation 
water-glass, to be bought at any grocery 
store, is simpler and more sure. The eggs 
should be quite new laid. 

What Does Ltd. after the Name, of a 
Company Mean ? 

It is short for -limited, and means that 
the company is a registered limited liability 
company, in which each shareholder is 
responsible only for a sum equal to the 
number of shares standing in his name. 

How is the Distance of the Farthest Star 
Measured ? 

One method is by parallax, already 
described more than once in our weekly 
astronomical column, the diameter of the 
Earth’s orbit being used as the base of a 
triangle. A more accurate and more recent 
method is by means of the spectroscope. 

How Much Water Does a Plant Breathe 
Out into the Air ? 

It depends upon the plant. The sun¬ 
flower, which has about 13 million stomates, 
or tiny openings, on each leaf, gives off 
about one quart a day, if the plant is about 
six feet high. An old beech tree gives off 
2250 gallons of water in one summer. 

Who First Discovered Electricity ? 

The ancient Greeks knew some of the 
facts about the electrification of certain 
substances, such as amber, by friction ; and 
it is the Greek word for amber, elektron, 
that gave the name electricity. It was only 
in the sixteenth century, however, that the 
scientific study of electricity began. 

Who Designed the Houses of Parliament? 

Sir Charles Barry, who was born in 1795 
and died in i860. They were begun in 
1840, and the Commons first assembled in 
their new house in 1852. The Lords took 
possession of their house earlier, it having 
been finished in 1847. The pile of buildings 
occupies nine acres, and contains 1100 
apartments, 100 staircases, and two miles 
of corridors. 

How Long has Herefordshire been an 
English County ? 

Herefordshire lias always been an English 
county, and under the Saxons was included 
in Mercia; but Monmouth was for cen¬ 
turies in Wales, and when Henry the Eighth 
annexed it to England he settled also the 
boundaries of Herefordshire. In 1844 an 
Act of Parliament added to it part of 
Worcestershire, and took from it detached 
portions in four other counties. 

Why Do Letters in Some Newspaper 
Titles Have White Spots ? 

The little white spots seen on some of the 
Old English letters of newspaper titles 
indicate on which of a series of presses the 
particular paper was printed, and the half 
cylinder on that press from which the 
paper has come. Thus, a dot high or low 
on the first letter may mean that the paper 
was plinted on press Number 1, and so on. 
By this means any fault in printing can be 
at once traced to a particular plate and 
duly remedied. 


NEAREST 

HOW TO FIND THE GIANT 
PLANET 

Flying Through Space at 200 
Miles a Minute 

WHERE THE SUN APPEARS 
AS A STAR 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Neptune will be at his nearest to us 
next Saturday, February 9, when lie will 
be 2703 million miles away. 

Though quite invisible to the naked 
eye, it will be interesting to find out 
just where Neptune is now, and compare 
this with where he was this time last 
year. Anyone possessing very powerful 
field-glasses with 2-inch lenses, or a 
small telescope and plenty of patience, 
may get a glimpse of this. mysterious, 
far-off world. 

To do this the accompanying maps 
will help immensely. First find Regulus ; 
this is a star about as bright as the 
twin stars Castor and Pollux. These 
twin stars are very high up and due 
south at about 10 p.m., being far the 



How to find Neptune 


brightest stars there, and about eight 
times the Moon’s apparent width apart. 
Regulus is the first bright star met with 
to the left of Castor and Pollux. 

Above Regulus will.be seen the curve 
of moderately bright stars forming the 
famous Sickle of Leo. These are shown 
in the main star map, and the exact 
position of Neptune is indicated. 

Now use the hand-telescope or field- 
glasses to search the region of the sky 
indicated for a group of very small stars, 
arranged as shown in the inset star map. 
If found, the one to which the arrow 
points is Neptune. Needless to say the 
night must be very clear, and, if possible, 
the gtli of this month, because after¬ 
wards Neptune will have moved a little 
to the right and a week later, by the 
16th, will be in the position marked 
with a small cross on the inset map. If 
an astronomical telescope is used this 
map should be looked at upside down. 

Those who have no optical aids may 
find much charm in noting the apparent 
distance that Neptune lias travelled 
since February 9, 1923. This is almost 
as great as that between the stars Zeta 
and Gamma in the Sickle. Incidentally, 
we realise why Neptune takes 164? years 
to go round the Sun and complete a 
circuit of the heavens. Though the 
distance travelled in 12 months appears 
so small, yet Neptune is actually flying 
through space at some 200 miles a 
minute. In twelve months this amounts 
to about 104,500,000 miles ; and this 
is the distance represented on the map. 

We thus get an idea of what the span 
that separates our world from the Sun 
looks like when seen from Neptune—a 
little less than nine-tenths of this, or 
about 93,000,000 miles. Of course, the 
Earth is quite invisible to any possible 
Neptunians, being ' about 7900 miles 
wide compared with Neptune’s 34,800. 
And even the Sun would appear to them 
only as an intensely bright star, giving 
one nine-hundredth of the light that we 
receive, but sufficiently luminous to pro¬ 
duce a good twilight on Neptune, equal 
to nearly 700 full Moons. G. F. M. 

Correction. In the C.N. for January 12 
Aldebaran's distance was inadvertently given 
as about t 2 million times that of the Moon’s 
distance ; it should have been about 1112 
million times. 
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THE ROGUE WHALE 


A Thrilling Story of 
Two Boys at Sea ' 

CHAPTER 46 
Tracker and Tracked 

wasn’t surprised; it was 
S' always Blaskett. 

“ Of course,” he said, in a low 
voice, " we might have known it. 
What shall we do, Kit ? ” 

" Let him pass,” Kit whispered. 
“ I don’t think that he has spotted 
us. He’s too keen on watching 
Sybil.” 

Kit was right, for Blaskett came 
straight up the track, passing them 
so closely that they might have 
touched him. He was peering this 
Way and that, yet quite clearly he 
had no suspicion that anyone was 
watching him. 

Gaining more open ground just 
beyond, he stopped, and, shading 
his eyes from the sun’s- glare with 
cupped hands, gazed towards the 
spot where the boys had seen 
Sybil a few moments before. 

The boys heard him give a satis¬ 
fied sort of grunt, then lie went on 
with that long, slouching step which 
was so like that of a prowding wolf. 
In a minute or two he was out 
of sight in the thick scrub that 
covered the slope. 

“ He’s spotted her all right,” said 
Col, in a low voice. " What shall we 
Jo, Kit ? ” 

“ Follow* quietly,” was Kit’s an¬ 
swer. ” I don’t think for a minute 
that the beggar will interfere with 
her. My notion is that he will hide 
himself close to the water’s edge, and 
try to find out where the gold lies.” 

From the lofty ridge on which 
fhey stood the boys could see ■ the 
whole of the north end of the island 
spread out like a map, with the 
nine sea stretching away beyond. 
It was a wild and rugged piece of 
country, sparsely wooded with 
patches of dark scrub, and littered 
with huge rocks. 

“ There’s Sybil,” said Kit, “ not 
:ar from the edge of the cliffs.” 

“ And there’s Blaskett,” an¬ 
swered Col, pointing to the gaunt 
figure of the man as lie skulked from 
rock to rock on the slope beneath 
them. “ He’s got a good start, and 
we can push on in safety now.” 

It was ideal country for trailing. 
There w'as little, chance of Sybil 
seeing Blaskett, and still less of 
Blaskett noticing that he w'as 
being followed. The boys kept 
their eyes on Blaskett, . and, as Kit 
had prophesied, the man took up a 
position among some rocks-ori the 
top of the cliff and disappeared 
from their view. 

Sybil meanwhile ' had vanished 
over the edge of the broken, cliff, 
and the boys saw her making her 
way cautiously along a reef of tum¬ 
bled, fire - blackened rocks, which 
ran like a huge breakwater for a 
quarter of a mile out to sea. 

Kit touched Col on the arm and 
pointed to the right. " See that 
patch of scrub over there, Col ? If 
we get to the far side of it we can 
reach the edge of the cliff without 
risk of Blaskett spotting us.” 

Col nodded. 

“ You’re right," he said. 

Just as Kit had hoped, the long 
tongue of scrub forest reached right 
out to the cliff top, and presently the 
boys found themselves looking 
down some forty or fifty feet into 
the sea. They were a few hundred 
yards or so to the right of the ledge, 
while Blaskett’s hiding-place was 
about as far to the left. Both he 
and the boys were able to see the 
whole of the ledge, though neither 
could see the other. 

The ledge at its seaward end 
forked like a snake’s tongue, and 
in the cleft was a calm pool of blue 
water. When Sybil reached the 
fork of the reef she stopped, and 
the boys saw her turn and gaze 
shoreward. 

Apparently satisfied, Sybil turned 
seaward again and clambered down 
over the rough rocks to the water’s 
edge. Then she made her way for 
some little distance along the left- 
hand prong of the reef, when she 


Told by T. C. Bridges 
ihe C.N. Storyteller 

stopped again. The boys, watching 
her, saw her step out on to a great 
slab which overhung the water, 
go down on, hands and knees, and 
gaze over the edge of the rock into 
the calm sea. 

’ “ That’s where the gold is,” whis¬ 
pered Col. And his brother an¬ 
swered, “ I expect you are right.” 

A couple of minutes passed, and 
Sybil.remained in the same position, 
still staring down into the depths. 

“ What is she after ? ’’ asked Col 
sharply. “ What is she lookingat ? ” 

“ I wish I knew,'” said Kit. 

“ Whatever it is, she does not seem 
to like it.” 

Sybil remained in the same posi¬ 
tion for some moments, then got 
up and began searching for some¬ 
thing. 

“ She’s got a stone,” said Col 
keenly. 

A stone it was, a good big one,- 
and, lifting it in both hands, Sybil 
flung it from the ledge into the 
water. It fell with a great splash. 

" It’s a shark,” said Col 'sud¬ 
denly. “ She must be trying to 
scare off a shark.” 

” Surely she wouldn’t be crazy 
enough to go into the water if one 
of those brutes were about ! ” Kit 
exclaimed. 

" If only Blaskett wasn’t so close 
I’d go and see,” said Col, who was 
looking very anxious. “ I say, 
can’t we do something ? " 

“ There is no need to,” replied 
Kit. ’’ Look ! She has given it 
up. She is coming back.” 

CHAPTER 47 
Blaskett Has a Try 
iiatever it was that Sybil had 
seen it had evidently fright¬ 
ened her, for she came straight 
back along the reef towards the 
shore. As she began to climb the 
cliff Kit rose to his feet. 

“ What are you going to do. 
Kit ? ” asked Col. 

“ Follow her back,” replied Kit, 

“ and see that Blaskett doesn’t 
start playing the fool." 

” Blaskett! ” repeated Col. " You 
can take my word for it that he 
won’t follow her. If I am .not 
blundering very badly, the next 
thing he will do is to go and look 
fpr the gold.” 

Kit gazed 'at his brother for a 
moment. 

“ I hadn’t thought of that, but 
perhaps you are right.” 

“ I know I am right,” said Col 
confidentlj-. “ Anyhow, Blaskett 
can’t leave his hiding-place without 
our seeing him, so we may just as 
well wait here and watch. Sybil 
knows her way. She will be safe 
enough.” 

The two boys crouched down 
again on the edge of the cliff and 
waited. For some time nothing 
happened. Sybil was now out, of 
sight behind the tongue of scrub, 
and as for Blaskett, there was no 
sign of him. 

“ Blaskett is waiting till Sybil 
is out of sight,” said Col at last. 

“ He won’t be long now, for she 
must be half-way back up the hill.” 

Blaskett, however, was not tak¬ 
ing any chances, and Kit’s patience 
was almost exhausted before at 
last he and Col saw the man’s long, 
raw-boned figure rise from its hid¬ 
ing-place in the opposite rocks. 
For a moment or two Blaskett stood 
staring inland towards the ridge, 
then, apparently satisfied, he began 
to make his way down the steep j 
slopes to the reef. 

-" I told you so,” said Col. “ The 
gold draws him like a magnet.” 

“ But if thcie's a shark there he 
can’t get it,” said practical Kit. 

“You won’t catch Blaskett 
chancing any sharks,” grinned Col. 

“ He’s much too fond of his own 
skin. Anyhow, let’s wait and see.” 

Blaskett seemed to find the reef 
very rough, for he was a long time 
in getting out to the spot where it 
forked. Then the boys saw him 
climb down to the water's edge, as 


Sybil had done, and work his way 
to the big, overhanging slab. 
Going to the outer edge of this, he 
stood staring down into the water. 

- “ Wish I knew what he was look¬ 
ing at,” murmured Col. “ Do you 
think he can see the gold. Kit ? ” 

Kit shrugged his shoulders. 

“ He sees something, anyhow,” 
said Col sharply. "Look! He’s be¬ 
ginning to chuck his things off.” - 

Sure enough, Blaskett was peel¬ 
ing off his clothes. He stripped to 
his trousers. Then, instead of tak¬ 
ing a header, as'the boys or Sybil 
would have done, he cautiously 
let himself down by his hands and 
dropped into tire sea. 

“ It’s the gold, Kit ! I am sure 
it’s the gold. You wouldn't see 
Blaskett in the water unless there 
was something big to tempt him." 

Blaskett was swimming round 
and round in a clumsy sort of 
fashion. Then the boys saw him 
put his head under and try to dive; 
but it was quite clear that he had 
had little practice in that land of 
thing, for the next moment up he 
came, blowing and snorting. 

“ What a hopeless ass ! ” growled 
Col scornfully. “ Why, he can’t even 
get himself under water.” 

” Wait,” said Kit. “ He’s going to 
try again. See: He’s going feet 
foremost this time.” 

Down went Blaskett, feet'fore¬ 
most, as Kit had said, and this time 
he vanished beneath the surface. 
He was under for, perhaps, five 
seconds. Then up he came, shoot¬ 
ing half out of the water like a cork 
from an over-charged bottle. At 
the same time he let out a yell 
which pealed wildly across the blue 
water and along the desolate cliffs. 

CHAPTER 48 
The Keeper of the Gold 

T he boys leaped to their feet. 

“ Wliat’s the matter with 
him ? ” gasped Col. 

“ Looks as if something had got 
him by the leg,” replied Kit, and 
started running towards the reef. 
Col followed. 

Blaskett, meantime, had man¬ 
aged to grasp a spike of rock 
which projected from the reef just 
above the level of the water, and 
was hanging to it with both hands. 
All the time he was screaming for 
help at the top of his voice. What¬ 
ever had hold of him was dragging 
him down with fearful force, for 
the muscles of the man’s arms 
were standing out like cords. 

The top of the reef was a mass of 
broken rock, seamed with great rifts 
and crevices, but the boys in their 
excitement never gave a thought to 
its danger, and • went tearing and 
leaping along as if it were level 
ground. Kit was the first to reach 
the spot, and, flinging himself flat 
down on the big slab, stretched a 
hand down to Blaskett. 

Never in his life had Kit seen 
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such terror on a human face. But 
for the moment he did not realise 
what was the matter. 

” Give me your hand,” he cried. 
“ We will pull you up.” 

“ You—you can’t. I daren’t let 
go. It’s got me by the legs.” 

“ What's got him ? ” demanded 
Col. 

“ A —a rope,” groaned Blaskett. 
“ Something has got a noose round 
both legs, and there’s a ton weight 
behind it.” 

And then Kit, staring down 
through the water, recognised the 
truth. 

“Col,” he said thickly. “Col, 
Col, it’s a devil-fish, an octopus.” 

For a second or two the twins 
gazed at one another in utter dis¬ 
may. Then Kit spoke. 

“ Give me your knife. Col.” 

“ What are you going to do. 
Kit ? ” Col questioned sharply. 

“ Cut him loose,” said Kit 
briefly. 

“You can’t!” cried Col, in a 
voice of agony. “ The brute has 
more arms than one. It will only 
get you.” 

“ I don’t think so,” said Kit 
calmly. “ It isn’t a big one, and 
it looks to me as if all the suckers 
that it isn’t using to hold on to the 
rocks are round Blaslcett's legs. 
Anyhow, I am going to try.” 

As he spoke. Kit was tearing off 
his clothes, and, before Col coidd 
interfere, his brother, knife in hand, 
had dived off the rock into the sea. 

Kit was a fine swimmer. He 
dived deep, but was careful to go 
well clear of the devil-fish. As he 
shot downward he passed the rim 
of a great iron tank covered with 
red rust. It was wedged crookedly 
between two spurs of the reef, and 
its upper edge was about six feet 
below the surface. 

The water was clear as glass, and 
Kit could see by the marine growths 
which surrounded the tank that it 
had been there for a goo'dish time. 

Blaskctt’s bare feet were just clear 
of the top of the tank, and round 
both ankles Kit could see what 
looked like coils of thin, dark rope. 
It was plain what had happened. 
The squid had taken up its quarters 
inside the tank, and Sybil bad seen 
it and been too wise to enter the 
water. Blaskett, in his greedy 
haste, had never noticed the thing. 

Kit saw with relief that this was 
not one of the monsters which live 
in the great sea caves in the 
foundations of the island cliffs, but 
a comparatively small animal. 
Yet a squid at best is a nasty thing 
to tackle, and Kit had often heard 
his uncle speak of their amazing 
muscular strength. 

But if Blaskett’s life was to be 
saved the brute had to be tackled, 
and Kit with two or three vigorous 
strokes drove himself up to the edge 
of the tank. He caught a glimpse 
of. the horrid thing, its body about 
the size of his own head, with jet- 
black eyes and a horny, parrot¬ 
like beak ; then he made' one fierce 
slash with his knife. Col always 
kept a razor-edge on his clasp- 
knife, and the keen steel shore 
through one leather-like tentacle, 
which fell away writhing like a 
severed worm. Then, as he could 
stay down no longer, he shot up 
to the surface for breath. 

“ It’s all right, Col,” he panted. 
" I’ve Cut one of the brute's arms, 
now I’m going to try again. Watch, 
and when I cut pull for all you’re 
worth.” 

“ Be careful! ” rang in his ears 
as Kit dived again. 

To his dismay, he saw that the 
octopus had flung up another arm, 
and was still holding Blaskett with 
two. And the force which it was 
exerting was fearful. Blaskett’s 
knees looked as if they were being 
pulled out of their sockets. 

Again he was over the edge of the 
tank, again he made a sickle-like 
slash, and felt the blade grate as 
it cut through the tough tentacle. 
Now only one arm held Blaskett, 
and Kit risked a second cut. 

But his knife met the arm at an 
angle and slipped on its rubber¬ 
like surface, and before Kit could 
dive clear another arm had shot 
out of the darkness of the tank and 
wrapped itself round his left wrist. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

A Warrior King 

'T’he ruler of a turbulent race, 
*■ whose country is surrounded 
by intriguing enemies all anxious 
for a slice of his territory, has not 
an easy life, and when he suc¬ 
ceeds to the throne while still a 
boy and follows a despotic ruler 
bis task is very difficult. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that a young prince of whom 
this was true, and who became 
king at fifteen, should have shown 
great self-will and obstinacy; 
and that the menace of manv 
enemies led him to indulge in 
military exercises and to de¬ 
velop his fighting resources at 
the expense of other qualities. 

He was only iS when three 
powerful enemies - formed a 
league to dismember his kingdom, 
but instead of waiting to be 
attacked he sailed with an army 
for the capital of one. of his foes 
and after a short siege compelled 
the enemy to sue for peace. 

He then turned to another 
enemy, defeated him again and 
again, and, seizing some of his 
territory, turned him off his 
throne and raised another king. 

The young monarch was now 
at the head of fifty thousand 
victorious troops, and the eyes 
of all Europe were fixed upon 
him. All the leading Powers-sent 
ambassadors and courted his 
favour, and even the famous 
Duke of Marlborough visited him 
and sought his help against 
Louis XIV. 

But the king had other ideas. 
He wanted to humble the third 
enemy who had planned to 
dismember his kingdom, so he 
marched into his country with a 
victorious arm}'. The country, 
however, was a bleak and deso¬ 
late one, and the king soon 
experienced difficulties. He had 
to change his plans, his army lost 
its way in the marshes, he had to 
abandon most of Iris artillery and 
wagons, ’ large numbers of his 
men died from cold and disease, 
and when the enemy fell upon 
him with a great army, far bigger 
than his own, he was defeated, 
his army annihilated, and lie 
himself compelled to flee into 
another country to avoid capture. 

The r.uler of that land treated 
him well, but his overbearing 
behaviour led to his expulsion, 
and by a roundabout route, lie 
reached his own country. ■ As¬ 
sembling another army he again 
made war, but at a siege a shot 
struck his head and killed him. 

He was a man who lived only 
for war, and war claimed him. 
In many ways his story is like 
that of Napoleon. Yet he had 
his good points. He obtained 
religious freedom for the subjects 
of an adjoining 
monarch, and 
wherever he 
went he main¬ 
tained an ex¬ 
emplary disci¬ 
pline in his 
army, so that 
civilians were 
saved from the 
atrocities common in those days. 
Here is liis portrait. Who was he ? 
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Jill things T^ejoice in Youth and Love 


DF MERRYMAN 

“ Johnny, ’’said Father atdinner- 
J time, “ I wish you would'not 
come in to meals with your hands 
in that state. What would you say 
if I came to dinner with dirty 
hands ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t say anything. Dad,” 
replied Johnny, “ because teacher 
says that I must not make personal 
remarks.” 

0QQ 
A Puzzle in Rhyme 
\ fiery passion which man should 
Be master of—it breeds no 
good ; 

A wind that surely blighteth and 
A spark that never should be 
fanned, 

Which but requires, if I am right, 

A match to cause it to ignite ; 

It with the wise doth never rest, 
But only glanceth in his breast; 
And when it doth the mind invade 
Gold cannot bribe, nor love per¬ 
suade ; 

May it unwelcome ever be, 

Kind reader, unto you and me. 

Answer next week 
0 0 ^ 

Do You Live in Wales? 

The name Wales is from the old 
English Wealh, meaning a 
stranger, or foreigner. From the 
Anglo-Saxon point of view Wales 
was a land of foreigners, and this it 
remained for centuries, during the 
period of wars and border raids. 

This curious and now inappro¬ 
priate name has continued to be 
used to the present time. 

0 0 0 

YV hat is it that is neither useful 
nor ornamental, and yet a cart 
cannot go without it ? Noise. 

0 0 0 
Magic Figures 

\ reader sends us this remarkable 
figure-square, which is said to 
have been found in a Hindu tem¬ 
ple 3000 years old: 

7 12 1 14 

2 13 8 11 

16 3 10 5 

9 6 IS 4 

It will be seen that each row, 
column, and diagonal adds up to 
34, but the unique feature is that 
any square of four figures also adds 
lip to 34. Thus : 

7 + 12 4- 2 4- 13 = 34 

12 -)- 1-f- 134- 8 — 34 

1 4- 14 4- 8 4- 11 = 34 

and so on throughout the whole 
of the square. 

■B 0 0 

The Zoo that Never Was 



The Elphingell cracking thnnlerbolts 
or breakfast 
□ 0 0 

Why is a fowl’s egg like a horse ? . 

Because you cannot use it 
until it is broken. 

0 0 0 

A Romance 
Jjttle Miss Noun 

Through Grammar-book Town 
Took a walk on a sunshiny day. 

When along came a verb,. 

Looking simply superb, 

So they went and got wed straight 
away. 


What is it that has three feet and 
many nails but no toes ? 

A yard measure. 

0 0 0 
Fur Time 



All ftozen lies each river, 

And as. for me, now snow has come, 
1 tremble, shake, and shiver.” 

Said Tip to Tap, “ You silly chap 1 
•You’ve surely lost your reason. 

A Brownie should, like other folks, 
Dress as befits the season 1 ” 
0.0 0 
Arithmetical Puzz’e 
Some boys, who were going to play 
in a "football match, had ar¬ 
ranged to make the journey in a 
small motor-coach, the driver hav¬ 
ing agreed to charge them nine- 
pence each. 

Just as they were about to start 
two more members of their dub 
happened to pass, and, as there were 
two spare seats in the car tire boys 
asked the driver if he would take 
two extra passengers and charge 
the whole party only eightpance a 
head. 

The driver thought for a moment 
and then said : “ Well, 1 shall make 
an extra sixpence by that arrange-- 
ment. so I will take you.” 

How many boys went in the car ? 

Solution next week 
0 0 0 

A Great Idea 

A well-known scientist had given 
a lecture in which he men¬ 
tioned that many of the most im¬ 
portant scientific discoveries were 
the result of pure accident. 

As he left the lecture hall the 
scientist met a lady who told him 
that she quite believed what he 
had said because she had once 
made a great discovery herself. 

“ Indeed, madam, I should like 
to hear about it,” he said. 

“ Well,” said the lady, “ 1 dis¬ 
covered, quite accidentally, that if 
you keep an ink-pot handy you can 
use a fountain-pen just as easily 
as an ordinary one, and, what is 
more, you don’t have the mess and 
trouble of filling it.” 

□ 0 0 
What Is It? 

The task is mine, dear reader, to 
unfold 

What’s better far, and dearer, too, 
than gold. 

Without my aid the pastor could 
not preach; 

Without my aid the tutor could not 
teach; 

Without my aid the farmer could 
not sow; 

Without my aid the rustic could not 
mow; 

Without my aid the miser could not 
hoard 

The paltry pelf with which his 
COffer’S Stored. Answer next week 
0 0 0 

What word of three syllables reads 
the same backwards and for¬ 
wards ? Reviver. 
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2 


4 
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ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Do You Know Me? A Puzzle in Rhyme 
The Puzzle ol the Apples 
The boy bought two apples 
What is His Name? Tennyson 


Jacko Takes a Walk 

J acko was out walking one day’ with his' new friend Alfred, 
who was very interested in birds’ eggs. 

“What a jolly wood 1 ” cried Alfred. “ It is the very thing 
birds love, so dark and thick and lonely. I shall find all sorts 
.of nests here.” 

Jacko glanced up at the board on the.tree they were passing. 
“ Trespassers will be prosecuted,” it said. 

Hadn’t we better stick to the hedges ? ” suggested Jacko 
nervously. 

“ Pooh ! ” said Alfred. “ You never find anything rare near the 
roadside. Come on ! There’s no'harm in looking. You needn’t 
take any.’’ And, to do Jacko justice, he never did. 

They were some time creeping through the undergrowth. 
It was certainly a beautiful wood. There were any number of 
jays and rabbits, and they saw two squirrels. But all at once 
they met a tall old gentleman, who demanded fiercely : “ What 
are you doing here ? ” 

“ We—-we’re doing no harm,” stammered Alfred. “ We only 
wanted to see the birds.” 

The old gentleman grew quite friendly at that. He told 
them that he only kept his woods private in order to shelter 
the wild things he loved so well. If they called at his house 
any Sunday afternoon he promised to take them for a walk 
through the glades. Meanwhile, he showed them a fox’s earth, 
an old wasps’ nest, and a tree in which he said a honey buzzard 
was hatching her eggs. 

“ They used to breed in this country,” he said, “ but none 



Thus in th3 bracken lay Alfred 


has been seen for nearly a generation. I am prouder of this 
nest than of anything I possess. The birds have come all the 
way from Germany to my wood.” 

When at last they left the wood Jacko said: “ What a nice old 
man! I do hope no cat or weasel will get his honey buzzard eggs.” 

“ Y’hat wouldn’t I give for one to put in my collection ! ” 
sighed Alfred. 

It was late that evening, and Jacko was on his way to bed 
when Alfred’s mother called. 

“ Isn’t my boy here ? ” she asked. • “ Oh dear ! He has 
been missing for hours. I can’t think where he can be, and I’m 
almost frantic with anxiety.” 

Jacko had been in bed some time when a sudden idea came 
to him. He slipped on some clothes, ran quietly out of the 
house, hurried down the moonlit road, and entered the wood. 
With some difficulty he found his way to the glade where the 
honey buzzard had nested. 

A faint voice called from the ground. There in the bracken 
lay Alfred, caught by the heel in a strong trap. 

“ Oh, Jacko, is it you ? ” he murmured. " I’ve been here 
since noon. I can’t turn round to free myself. I’m cramped, 
and hungry, and-—” 

“ Serve you right! ” grunted Jacko, as he opened the trap 
and set him free. 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

The Fishermanls Help 

A new machine, worked by 
steam, is saving an immense 
amount of work in the cod 
fisheries off the Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland. 

After a good catch the work of 
dressing the fish is very arduous, 
but it must be done immediately, 
while the fish are fresh. The 
machine now being used on 
steam trawlers will dress a codfish 
in a second, and does the work of 
about sixty men. It splits the 
fish, takes out, the backbone, 
and cleans and washes it. -It is 
known as the Iron Sputter 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

L’Aide du P£cheur 

Une nouvelle machine, fonc- 
tionnant a la vapeur, evite une 
immense quantite de labeur dans 
les pecheries demorueau large des 
Grands-Bancs de Terre-Neuve. 

Apres une bonne peche, Ie 
travail d’appreter le poisson est 
tres ardu, car il doit se faire 
immediatement, quand le poisson 
est encore frais. La machine 
dont on se sert actuellement sur 
les chalutiers a vapeur apprete 
une morue en une seconde, et 
fait le travail d’une soixantaine 
d’hommes. Elle fend le poisson, 
en retire la grande arete, le 
nettoie et le lave. On l’appelle 
la Fendeuse de Fer. 



Tales Before Bedtime 


Maids of February 

YY7hen Alison went to stay 
” with Granny the snow¬ 
drops were out under the trees 
in the shrubbery. 

“ Fair Maids of February, we' 
call them,” said Granny, and 
Alison thought that a lovely 
name. They looked like little 
shy maidens close together in 
the winter wind, nodding 
their little white heads while 
they whispered secrets. 

“ You are a February Maid, 
too, Alison,” said Granny. 
“It will be your birthday on 
Monday, and we will ask some 
little’ girls to tea ; perhaps the 
Fair Maids will come too, to 
make the table look pretty.” 

“ Oh, Granny ! Would they 
mind being picked ? ” 

“ Of course not, dear, if you 
pick them carefully. Flowers 
come to give us pleasure indoors 
as well as in the garden.” 

Alison did pick the lovely 
little flower maidens very care¬ 
fully, and, so that they should 
not feel lonely, she packed 
them close together in little 
glass bowls with their owife 
pretty green leaves. 

I The little girls who came :o 
the party all brought Alison 
presents, and after tea they 
had charades and played 
musical chairs. 

I “ Has it been a nice, birth- 
| day ? ” asked Granny, when 
| Alison said good-night. 

“ Oh,- Granny, lovely ! And 
the nicest part was the Fair 
Maids of February all coming 
and looking so beautiful.” 

“ Well, next year you must 
come and stay with me for 
your birthday, and we will ask 
them again." 

But alas for Alison ! On 
her next birthday she was ill 
in bed in her own home in 



It was a lovely present 


town, where there were pave¬ 
ments and chimney-pots in¬ 
stead of shrubberies and trees 
outside the windows. 

She felt very miserable, and 
it was nice when Mother came 
in with a parcel. 

“ A birthday present for you 
I believe, Alison, by post.. Sit 
up and open it yourself.” 

It was a wooden box, and 
packed carefully inside it was 
a big shallow china bowl, all 
brown and green like the earth 
and trees in Granny’s shrub¬ 
bery, and growing out of the 
moss in it were lots of dear 
little Fair Maids of February ! 

They had come all the way 
from the country on purpose 
to cheer Alison on her birthdav 
















































The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the, world. 



The C.N.- is posted anywhere inland ana aoroaa 
for Us. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s.; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 



SNOW IN VENICE 


A GIANT DINOSAUR • TYPEWRITER WITH 2450 LETTERS 


Snow in Venice—The severe weather experienced on the Continent has reached even to Venice, Surveying the Colorado River—The Colorado River, U.S.A., which runs for part of its distance 
and the unusual sight has been seen there of snow-covered gondolas in the canals in a canyon a mile deep, has been surveyed; and here we see the surveyors at work 



King of the Dinosaurs—Part of the fossil remains of a 
giant dinosaur, known as the tyrannosaurus, which were 
found in Montana, and set up in a New York museum 


-This little British sportsman is 
in Switzerland, and is quite 
he has learned tc use with skill 


A Very Young Ski-Runner- 
enjoying himself immense!; 
at home on his skis, which 


Cleaning the Anchor—One of the great fifteen-ton anchors 
which the Berengaria carries on board being cleaned during 
the vessel's recent Overhauling in dry dock at Southampton 


Lady Wl.P.s’ Tea Room at Westminster—A writing room and the tea room shown here 
have been allotted in the House o? Commons for the use of lady members of Parliament 


A Wonderful Typewriter—This remarkable typewriter, which is in use at the Japanese 
Embassy in London, has no fewer than 2450 characters, and to lift it two men are required 


IF YOU LIKE THE CN. YOU ARE SURE TO LIKE MY MAGAZINE 


1 every Thursday by the proprietors, the Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper and tor trans¬ 
mission by Canadian post, it can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents : Canada, Imperial Hews Co. (Canada) Ltd.; Australasia, Cordon and Gotcli; bout h Africa, Central Hews Agency; India, A, HMV heeler and Co. 
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